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OF 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


SESSION 1893-94. 


THE OPENING ADDRESS. Delivered by the President, J. Macvicar ANDERSON, 
at the First General Meeting, Monday, 6th November 1893. 


CoLLEAGUES AND GENTLEMEN, 
HOSE of you who were good enough to honour me with your presence at the opening 
Meeting of last session may remember that the keynote which pervaded the Address 

it was then my privilege to deliver was Progress, and from that standpoint I 
noticed some subjects of professional interest. Progress leads to Attainment, and it is 
therefore a natural sequence to pass from the means to the end, and from the higher plat- 
form to review some points that may be supposed to interest the architect, and less directly 


the public. 

No one who regards life as a serious reality fails to set up some goal, in the attainment 
of which life is passed. The goals of some wither with possession —the object is too material, 
attainment too easy. The noblest, as well as the happiest, lives are passed in the pursuit 
of an ideal, the standard of which is so lofty that it is never fully attained. Point after 
point may be gained, each one higher than the last ; but, as with the Alpine climber, ever in 
front is displayed the as yet unattained excelsior of excellence, which for the architect is 
enshrined in Truth and Beauty. And so it comes to pass that in such aspirations the oldest 
men are still students, because their ideal of excellence is so lofty that life is too short to 
attain it. But, just as the highest life is sustained and inspired by Hope, which can alone 
find full fruition hereafter, so the life of the artist is ennobled by the yearning for the attain- 
ment of excellence, which no disappointment can extinguish, and no success can satisfy. This 
is the Art life worth living. 

Architects, however, are sometimes reproached with incapacity because they fail to attain 
an ideal which the publie choose to establish. Such reproach has often been cast at the 
architects of this century because they have not created what is called a new style of 
architecture. No indication is vouchsafed of what is meant by those words, probably 
because no reflection has been bestowed on the subject. It is sufficient to censure a body of 
educated men by accusing them of want of originality, and of slavishly copying the works 
of others. In order to meet the accusation, it is necessary to apprehend what architecture 
is. When men began to multiply on the face of the earth, when they had to work, when 
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they founded communities, when they erected buildings to provide for their necessities, and 
when such buildings were constructed with regard to beauty of form and proportion, archi- 
tecture was born. ‘Thus, architecture is the product of the necessities of life coupled with 
the aspiration for the beautiful. The development of this germ has found expression in the 
buildings, monuments, and shrines of succeeding generations ; and what are known as styles 
of architecture are simply the adaptation of this germ to climatic influences and conditions 
of life in different parts of the world. With the modification of such conditions they be- 
come subject to variation. Thus, the architecture of feudal times, when warfare was the rule, 
not the exception, was characterised by massive solidity, unbroken wall-space, diminutive 
openings, and bald simplicity. Such characteristics, necessitated by the hardy severity of a 
warlike age, would obviously be ill adapted to the advanced civilisation and luxurious refine- 
ment of these days of peace and accumulated wealth; and so solidity gives place to lightness, 
wal!-space to fenestration, simplicity to ornamentation. 

If, then, architecture is the outcome of actual conditions of life, it follows that to create a 
new style is beyond the power of any individual or any body of architects, no matter how 
bountifully he, or they, may be endowed with the power of original design. Are the conditions 
of life in our day distinctively different from those which prevailed in the days of our fathers ? 
Our climate, much as it is abused—and, as I think, unjustly—remains much the same. We 
eat, we drink, we work, we sleep, we marry and are given in marriage, and in all essential 
conditions we live and die as our ancestors have done before us. Is it, then, reasonable to 
anticipate the advent of a new architecture? Cause and effect are inseparable. With new 
conditions of life, a new architecture will be called into existence; bit so long as the con- 
ditions of national life remain unchanged, it is as absurd as it is illogical to traduce the 
architects of this age for having failed to attain to the creation of a new style of architecture. 

But it is alleged further that our system of education, and, resulting from that, our 
programmes of examinations, tend to rivet the chains that bind and restrict us to the past ; 
that we inculeate the study of schools of architecture which were called into being by 
conditions that no longer exist ; that we teach forms and proportions defined by masters in 
such schools, which were beautiful because appropriate to the conditions of life in their day, 
but which are not appropriate, and therefore not beautiful, now; that we encourage the 
student to paraphrase Greek, Roman, Romanesque, Gothic, Saracenic, Renaissance, Hindoo, 
Burmese, Siamese, or Chinese art; that historic styles have nothing to do with architecture ; 
that English Composition, Geography, History, Latin, French, or German, have no connection 
with it—in a word, that we look on the essential as unimportant, though most rigorously 
insisting on what is of no use. Instead of this, we are told that we should inaugurate a 
system of education and examination that would not disturb the oblivion of the dead past, but 
that would tend to develop native power by encouraging students to realise the actual 
requirements of a living age, and to design forms and proportions such as may be best 
adapted to them; that if we want to test real progress we should see what students can 
make of a storey-post, a cast-iron column, a wrought- or cast iron girder ; how they can adorn 
a door or window, or group them; if they can light efficiently or wsthetically when light is 
only wanted to produce a mental impression; or if they know what forms and proportions 
are good for sound. 

In this and in all such representations there is, no doubt, much that is plausible and 
calculated to attract and captivate the unthinking; nay, more, there is much in which we 
ecannos but concur. We all desire to encourage and to develop original power. It is 
inevitable that those who cherish the architecture of a past age to which they are passionately 
devoted, and which in their judgment is not inapplicable to the wants of the present day, 
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should exercise an influence on their pupils and assistants in the direction of their preference ; 
but it by no means follows that preference for forms or features which a past age admired and 
practised restricts the development of native power. Is it not apparent that such representa- 
tions as I have referred to rest on a fallacy? The inferred assumption is that originality may 
be the product of education. Now, individuality—that which educes original work, instead of 
reproducing the work of others—is a natural endowment which education and examination 
can neither create nor smother. That it is rare is demonstrated by the fact that in Art, as in 
other callings, the possessor secures a following, and founds a school. The majority of men 
are only too willing to follow where one master-mind leads. The fact of having studied and 
been imbued with admiration for proportions and forms which are the legacy of a past genera- 
tion will not prevent originality from finding expression ; nay, it is certain that creative power 
will in no sense be injured, but rather refined, by the study of beautiful forms and chaste 
proportions attained by past masters of the art, and by the principles on which such forms 
and proportions were based. If it be true that Latin and History have no connection with 
Architecture, it is in the same sense true that the dead languages have no connection with the 
life’s work of most of those who are taught them; but experience has proved that such 
teaching is the best possible mental and educational foundation on which to rear the work of 
life ; and it would be as absurd to banish the teaching of Latin or Greek from our schools, 
as to exclude a knowledge of Latin, French, German, or History from the education of archi- 
tectural students. The more highly educated our students are—not merely in technical 
training, but in respect of general attainments and a familiar knowledge of the past—the 
better will it be for the future of architecture. Sir Joshua Reynolds has well said: “ He 
“who is acquainted with the works which have pleased different ages and different countries, 
“and has formed his opinion on them, has more materials, and more means of knowing 
** what is analogous to the mind of man, than he who is conversant only with the works of 
“his own country.” In the same relation, the gifted President of the Royal Academy 
addressed to students words as eloquent as they are true when he asked them “to believe 
“that the gathered experience of past ages is a precious heritage and not an irksome load, 
“and that nothing will better fortify them for future and free development than the reverent 
“and the loving study of the past.” 

And if it be right that the education of architectural students should be not merely 
technical but liberal, does it not follow that an examination which is established for the 
purpose of testing the knowledge which they ought to possess should be coextensive ? The 
range of subjects embraced in the study of architecture is wide, because there are so many 
cognate subjects of which it is essential to know something; and, further, because it is 
desirable that the professor of a Fine Art should not merely be technically an expert, but that 
he should be also a man of refinement and culture. I have little sympathy, therefore, with 
the carping criticisms that occasionally reach me respecting the details of our scheme of 
examinations. The experience which can alone be acquired by time will no doubt lead to the 
modification of some, or the expansion of other features. No one has been so foolish as to 
claim perfection for a scheme which is as yet in its infancy. 1 confess, however, that to my 
mind the fact that there has been so little to remedy, and that the scheme has already met 
with so large a measure of success, speaks volumes for the wisdom and the enlightened fore- 
sight of the Board of Examiners and of their Chairman. Some of you, indeed, have thought 
—and I confess to having sympathised with you—that too little prominence has hitherto been 
attached to the subject of Design; but the Board of Examiners have evinced their desire to 
meet any legitimate objection by extending, as they have now done, the time to be devoted to 
this important subject from six ours to two entire days out of the six days to be occupied by 
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the Final Examination, as compared with half a day to be given up to History, Architectural 
Features, Hygiene, Materials, Construction, and Specifications and Professional Practice, 
respectively, the sixth day being devoted to the Oral Examination. ‘This is a change for the 
better, which will no doubt be appreciated by students, and which meets with my entire con- 
currence. I should, however, deplore any undue limitation in our Progressive Examinations 
in respect of literary or historical subjects, which are not only of vast utility in themselves, but 
are essential elements in the equipment of one who aspires to be qualified as an architect to 
take his place with men of education and learning. 

It is alleged, as I have said, that the architects of our day are devoid of originality be- 
cause they have not created a so-called new style of architecture, and that our system of edu- 
cation and examination is defective because it restricts the encouragement of native power and 
rivets the chains that bind us toa dead past. Let the tree be judged by its fruit. If these 
allegations be true, the result would be apparent in the architecture of the day, which should 
be tame, insipid—a slavish reproduction of dead forms and proportions, devoid alike of interest 
and of life. Is itso? Iam not expressing approval of all contemporary works; but I have 
no hesitation in asserting that, whatever may be said by adverse critics, our architecture 
exhibits characteristics the reverse of these. In point of material, the contrast with the past 
is striking, whether we like or dislike the free use of terra cotta, marble, or faience, that is so 
much in vogue; while in respect to Design, I challenge any impartial observer to find pre- 
cedents for many modern buildings, which seem to sparkle with the impress of novelty. To 
quote illustrations from the works of living architects would be invidious, but many examples 
will occur to you which exhibit remarkable ability and originality on the part of their authors. 
I conclude, therefore, that the allegations to which I have referred—although occasionally 
emanating from those whose position entitles their opinions to respect—are groundless, and 
are refuted by the attainments of contemporary architects, whose works, whether we admire 
them or not, are the expression, not of a dead art, but of life and power. 


ARCHITECTURAL PROVINCES OR DISTRICTS. 

In my last inaugural Address I incidentally referred to a scheme which was then under 
consideration for dividing the United Kingdom into architectural provinces, each having its 
local centre, with the view of combining in one system the various scattered architectural 
agencies throughout the country and uniting them directly with the heart of the system, the 
chartered body in London. The subject has since been fully discussed and considered at a 
Conference which was convened at Liverpool last April by the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
and which was attended by delegates from most of the Allied Societies, as well as by represen- 
tatives of the Royal Institute appointed by the Council in compliance with the request of the 
Liverpool Society. A fall report of the discussion has been furnished in our Journal,* but 
I may quote two resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, as embodying the result of the 
Conference. The first is:—‘‘ That this Conference of delegates from the provincial Architec- 
“tural Societies in alliance with The Royal Institute of British Architects has heard with great 
‘“‘ satisfaction the proposal to divide the United Kingdom into architectural provinces, which, 
“if suecessfully carried out, will materially advance the interests of the profession throughout 
“the country.” The second resolution is :—‘‘ That by the establishment of such architectural 
‘provinces the Architectural Society of each district will have its local centre, and in time, by 
“absorbing within its centre all architects of repute, bring into harmonious and united 
“action the scattered and unorganised members of the profession ; strengthen the position of 
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“for extending throughout the country the advantages of the Progressive Examinations now 
“established by The Royal Institute of British Architects; and, by promoting a systematic 
“organisation for educational purposes, utilising and developing such means of instruction as 
“may be available at and in connection with such centres, raise the standard of architectural 
“education in all parts.” 

The labours of the Committee to whom the subject was referred by the Council resulted 
in the development of a scheme which, having been approved by the Council, has been sub- 
mitted to, and accepted generally by each of our Allied Societies. 1 have now the pleasure of 
giving a brief description of the scheme, which I doubt not you will readily understand with 
the assistance of the map [see next page]. Beginning with England and Wales :— 

The Northern Architectural Association has Newcastle for its centre (A), and Northumber- 
land and Durham for its province. 

The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society has Leeds for its centre (B), and the 
ereater part of Yorkshire for its province. 

The York Architectural Society has York for its centre (C), and the greater part of the 
North Riding and the parliamentary division of York for its province. 

The Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors has Sheffield for its centre (D), 
and Derbyshire, northern Lincolnshire, and a part of South Yorkshire for its province. 

The Manchester Society of Architects has Manchester for its centre (E), and Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and part of Lancashire and part of Cheshire for its province. 

The Liverpool Architectural Society has Liverpool for its centre (F), and parts of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, with the counties of Flint, Denbigh, Carnarvon, Anglesea, Merioneth, 
and Montgomery, and the Isle of Man, for its province. 

The Nottingham Architectural Society has Nottingham for its centre (G), and Notting- 
hamshire and part of Lincolnshire, including Lincoln, for its province. 

The Birmingham Architectural Association has Birmingham for its centre (H), and War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire for its province. 

The Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects has Leicester for its centre (I), 
and Leicestershire and Rutlandshire for its province. 

The Bristol Society of Architects has Bristol for its centre (IX), and Gloucestershire, Wilt- 
shire, Somerset, and Dorset for its province. 

The Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society has Cardiff for its 
centre (L), and Glamorgan, Brecknock, Radnor, Cardigan, Pembroke, Carmarthen, and Mon- 
mouth for its province. 

The Devon and Exeter Architectural Society has Exeter for its centre (M), and Devon- 
shire and Cornwall for its province. 

The Society which it is proposed should be established in the Eastern Counties would have 
Cambridge for its centre (N), and Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk for 
its province. 

The Home District of the Royal Institute of British Architects comprises, with London 
for its centre (X), Middlesex, Essex, Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire, Oxford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Surrey, Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent; and, until the 
formation of the suggested Cambridge Society, the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk. 

In Scotland the Glasgow Institute of Architects has Glasgow for its centre (Y), and the 
Lowlands south of the Forth, with Argyleshire, for its province. 

The Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, and Art has Dundee for its centre, and the 
Highlands north of the Forth for its province. 
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In the event of centres being established at Edinburgh and Aberdeen, these Southern and 
Northern provinces would be subdivided. 
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In the matter of educational facilities, as regards the Home division, thoroughness of 
teaching and training is secured to the student at the Architectural Association, whose curri- 
culum was described in the pages of our Journal last year by Mr. Farrow. This curriculum, 
which has now entered upon its third year, has proved to be a great success, and a course of 
education is afforded therein which is eminently suited to the needs of the majority of students. 
Mention should also be made of the curriculuin at King’s College, a full description of which 
was recently given in the Journal; and of the most complete and interesting series of lectures 
now being delivered twice a week at University College. 

In the majority of the Architectural Provinces educational facilities exist which are being 

taken advantage of by our Allied Societies, and which you will find described in detail in the 
Katenpar for 1893-94, just issued. 

In Manchester great strides have been made during the past year, courses of instruction 
in architecture and kindred subjects, specially designed to meet the requirements of the Pro- 
gressive Examinations of the Institute, having been arranged by the Manchester Society of 
Architects in co-operation with the Technical School of that city. Classes for students, 
elementary and advanced, have also been established by the Society, and valuable prizes are 
awarded ; and at the Manchester School of Art facilities are now provided for the training of 
the student of architecture. 

At Glasgow great success has attended the architectural courses at the Technical College, 
and classes in the various subjects connected with the art have been added during the past 
year. A curriculum having specially in view the several Examinations of the Institute has 
been started at the Glasgow School of Art; and a prominent place is now accorded to archi- 
tecture at the University of Glasgow, where classes of great practical utility to the student 
have been established. 

In the district of which the Northern Architectural Association is the centre, a most com- 
prehensive curriculum, extending over a period of five years, has been drafted by the Associa- 
tion, and is now in operation at the Durham College of Science, preparation for the Institute 
Examinations again being the object in view. The Association itself provides courses cf 
lectures during the winter months, and architecture in its elementary stages is a subject of 
importance at primary schools in the district. 

Full particulars of the very complete course in architecture now in operation at Bir- 
mingham were published in The R.J.B.A. Journal last November; and the classes in 
Construction and Design held during six months of the year at the offices of prominent mem- 
bers of the profession in Birmingham have been well attended and fruitful of result, proving 
of the utmost value to architects’ assistants and others. 

In Sheftield, in Nottingham, in Leicester, new classes have been formed for the winter 
session. At Liverpool, by means of a grant from the City Council; at Leeds, with similar 
aid from the West Liding County Council—examples to be commended as worthy of imitation 
by similarly constituted bodies in other parts of the kingdom—lectures on subjects of value to 
the embryo architect are regularly delivered. 

The three-years’ course in architecture at the Dundee and District Association appears to 
be very complete and full of promise. The same may be said of the lectures delivered at the 
Technical Institute, Dundee, which prepare students for the Institute Examinations; and of 
the classes at the Science School, which are specially arranged for the same purpose. 

You will all, no doubt, concur with me in thinking that the importance of this scheme of 
Architectural Provinces, which owes its origin and existence to the active mind and organising 
power of Mr. Arthur Cates, is great. It may obviously be the means of developing and 
maturing throughout the length and breadth of the land an educational system which, under 
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wise guidance, may be productive of most beneficial results to the architects of the future. 
Moreover, the creation of properly defined districts, each with its Local Centre in direct 
communication with the Metropolis, should certainly tend to promote the consolidation of the 
profession by encouraging freedoim of intercourse between its members, and interchange of 
opinion on subjects of professional interest. I therefore hail the establishment of the scheme 
as an attainment of no little consequence in the interests of the profession. 


REPRESENTATION OF ALLIED SOCIETIES ON THE COUNCIL. 


The Conference of Allied Societies at Liverpool, to which I have already referred, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution :—‘ That, so far as the constitution of The Royal 
“Institute of British Architects and of each Society may permit, it is desirable that the 
“ President for the time being of each provincial centre shall have a seat on the Council of 
“ the Institute ; and that this Conference do represent to the Council the desirability of steps 
“ being taken to obtain such modification of By-law No. 25 as will enable this to be done.” 
The practical sympathy of the Council with this resolution was evinced when, at a General 
Meeting of the Institute held on the 5th of last June, it was moved from the chair that such 
alterations should be made in By-law 25 as would permit of the proposal being carried 
into effect. It must be admitted, however, that, in their desire to carry out a suggestion 
which invoked their sympathy, the Council overlooked a difficulty presented by certain words 
in the Charter—and I desire to express regret for an oversight for which I am to some extent 
responsible. The Charter declares that the members of the Council are * to be elected at 
“ a General Meeting of the Royal Institute; ”? and on Mr. E. 'T. Hall pointing out that if the 
Charter stipulates that the members of the Council must be elected it would be impossible to 
allot seats to ex-oficiv members, or to members created otherwise than by election, I admitted 
the force of the constitutional difficulty, and the matter was thereupon referred back to the 
Council for reconsideration. I embrace this opportunity to intimate that the Council, having 
reconsidered the question, are of opinion that the objection raised by Mr. Hall is a valid one ; 
and that, having regard to the terms of the Charter, it is impracticable to adopt the proposal 
submitted by the Liverpool Conference. Actuated, however, by the strong desire to meet the 
views of the Allied Societies, a scheme has been formulated which will, in the judgment of the 
Council, effect the object in view, in so far as is possible, without contravening the terms of the 
Charter and By-laws ; and they have accordingly embodied it in the following Standing Order :— 

1. That for the class C (By-law No. 25) of Presidents of Allied Societies in the United Kingdom the Council shall 
annually make the following nominations— 

As to one place. The President for the time being of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

As to six places. The Presidents for the time being of those six of the Allied Societies which then contain the 

greatest number of subscribing members of The Royal Institute of British Architects. 

As to two places. In rotation the Presidents of two of the remaining Allied Societies, priority in order of rotation 
being given to those Societies which, at the institution of the rota, contain the greatest number of subscribing 
members of The Royal Institute of British Architects. 

2. When all the said remaining Societies have been represented in such rotation, the Council may, if they think fit, 

make a new order of rotation based on the same priority, and so on in cycles. 

3. Should it at any time appear to the Council desirable that the President of any Society not on the rota for the year 
should be included in the nomination list of the Council, either on the ground of (a) the eminence of any such 
President, or (b) the activity in the advancement of architecture of any such Society, or (c) other causes which in the 
opinion of the Council shall be sutlicient, then the Council shall include the name of such President in the class A of 
“eighteen Members of Council,’ and shall not in such class nominate any other Fellow of the Institute resident or 
practising within the district or sphere of influence recognised by the Council as appertaining to such Society. 


I feel confident that for the present, at all events, this may be accepted as a satisfactory 
solution of the problem, and that our provincial brethren will recognise that, as no mere 
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alteration of a By-law could effect what they and we desired, we have done all we possibly can 
do within our constitutional powers. Iam sure I express the feelings of my colleagues, as 
well as my own, when I say that nothing will afford us greater pleasure than to see no 
vacant seats among the nine that are allotted to the elected representatives of our Allied 
Societies. 

DISADVANTAGES OF NON-METROPOLITAN MEMBERS. 

The attention of the Council has been directed to the injury which non-metropolitan 
members sustain at the hands of the provincial builder-architect, who appears to flourish in 
some localities like the green bay-tree, and who, it is alleged, does not hesitate to tout for work 
and to accept surreptitious allowances. We are assured that almost complete ignorance prevails 
in some districts on the part of the public as to the tenets of the Roval Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and that our country members consequently do not reap the benefits of membership as they 
would if such tenets were well known. With the view of assisting our provincial brethren to 
maintain their honourable position, and to defeat the depredations of unprincipled quacks, it 
cannot be too generally known that on election no Fellow or Associate of the Royal Institute is 
entitled to the rights and privileges of membership until he has signed a declaration whereby 
he promises and agrees that he, will not accept any trade or other discount, or illicit or 
surreptitious commission or allowance in connection with any works the execution of which 
he may be engaged to superintend, or with any other professional business which may be 
entrusted to him ; and that, having read the Charter of Incorporation and By-laws of the 
Royal Institute, he will be governed and bound thereby until he shall have ceased to be a 
member, and that by every lawful means in his power he will advance the interests and 
objects of the Royal Institute. It is obvious that the pirates referred to have it in their 
power, in view of the ignorance of the public, to damage materially honourable practitioners ; 
and it is hoped, therefore, by disseminating these facts among provincial newspapers, that 
the public may become better informed as to the position and character of members of the 
Institute, and that the position of the genuine architect may be thereby strengthened and 
confirmed. 

LEGAL REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


Once again has a suggested Registration Bill for Architects been introduced into Parlia- 
ment, and once again have we lodged a Petition against a measure which I regard as 
pernicious, and injurious to the best interests of architecture. Why should we, members of 
a great profession, who desire to maintain our independence, be dragged into the vortex of 
legislation which we abhor? Until the promoters of this Bill have a mandate from the 
profession, and from the chartered body which represents it, they are not justified in putting 
us to the expense of opposing in Parliament their constantly recurring and futile efforts. I 
protest that I am sick of legislation. The country is deluged with it to the detriment of wise 
government. In the olden time when people had grievances they set themselves to remedy 
them ; now, all seem to expect the State to do for them what they should do themselves. 
Free Education has by legislation been provided for one class of the community, which was 
perfectly well able to pay for it, at the expense of other classes—on what grounds of justice or 
consistency I have never been able to comprehend, for the law had already provided for the 
education of the children of those who through poverty or misfortune could not afford to pay 
for it. The British workman would have the State declare that he is to work eight hours 
only and no more, thereby destroying the manly independence which was his characteristic 
until the advent of self-seeking agitators and socialistic demagogues. Such things are 
unmistakable indications of decrepitude and decay. Not long since I read of a Message 
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addressed by the Queen of Ravatonga to the Parliament of her antipodean empire, in which 
these words occur: * We have not prepared any new laws for vour consideration. The 
“ Federal Government is still young, and we think the fewer laws that are made the better.” 
Oh, happy Ravatonga ! and blessed precedent for a Queen’s Speech! Let politicians pander 
as they will for the votes of the working classes—the root of far too much modern legislation 
—-we, at all events, desire to be left alone in the enjoyment of the independence to which we 
have attained ; and as for Registration Bills, we will have none of them. 


ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 

The charges of architects is a subject which periodically engages the attention of crities — 
not always friendly—and we are sometimes led to inquire whether no better system can 
be inaugurated than that which prevails. I am free to confess that I detest the word 
commission as applicd to the charges of a professional man, and I never use it. It has 
about it a commercial flavour which is distasteful to men whose work is artistic ; and if, there- 
fore, the system of charging by commission on the cost of work could be replaced by one 
Which might be free from that characteristic, I should be glad. This, however, may be thought 
sentimental, and | will therefore pass to more practical objections. It is alleged that, 
inasmuch as the charges of the architect are regulated by the cost of the work which is 
executed from his designs, he has a direct interest in increasing the outlay, instead of 
restricting it. May it not, with equal truth, be said of the lawyer that it is his direct 
interest to pile up letters and interviews, and of the physician and surgeon that it is their 
direct interest to multiply visits and remove limbs ad libitum? In making such allegations, 
it appears to be thought a thing impossible that an architect should be an horest man. 
Surely their authors do not realise that no one but a rogue could be guilty of deliberately 
sacrificing the interests of his client for the sake of a petty augmentation of fees. It is 
again objected that, under the existing system, all architects must charge alike; and that it is 
absurd as well as unfair that there should be no difference between the value of the services 
of a mere tyro and of those of a man who has attained eminence. But this is a pure fallacy. 
There is no rule or law, that I know of, which defines the charges of architects. It cannot be 
too often repeated that, while for the general guidance of its members the Institute publishes 
a Schedule embodying what are the usually recognised charges, no architect is thereby 
restricted from charging more than the Schedule suggests, should he consider that his services 
command a higher remuneration. I have heard one who was an esteemed member of the 
Institute, and who a few years sinee passed to bis rest, declare that for years he systemati- 
rally made a charge equal to ten per cent. on the cost of his works. He was quite right to 
charge what he considered the value of his services, and he appears to have been fortunate in 
having clients who were willing to adopt the same view. The Schedule of Charges published 
by the Institute, not as a code of rules, but as a document intended for the general guidance 
of architects, has so frequently been quoted by learned counsel and commented on by eminent 
judges, that it has acquired an historic importance which, I am sure, was neither thought 
of nor desired by its authors. It is, I fear, responsible for having fired the “legal soul ”’ even of 
so great a luminary as the Lord Chief Justice of England, who appears to find it diffi- 
eult to comprehend how the same system of charge can fairly be applicable to the design of 
work which is executed and to the design of work which is abandoned. We may, however, live in 
hope that the mind of Lord Coleridge may yet be able to appreciate what appears to us so fair 
and so simple. IT may, perhaps, in connection with this subject be permitted to say that some 
months since | deemed it to be my duty as your representative to address his Lordship, and 
take exception to what seemed to me to be the unjustifiable strictures which he passed on the 
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profession of architects in relation to a case which was tried before him ; and I am the more 
glad to refer to this because it affords me the opportunity to acknowledge publicly the 
extremely courteous reply which Lord Coleridge addressed to me, in expressing regret for the 
words he had used. 

On the whole, I am disposed to think that the admirable simplicity of the present system 
of charges, the principle of which is the same as that adopted in most other countries, 
renders it preferable to any code of charges based on time occupied ; and that in it we have 
reached the attainment of the simplest and, in spite of its defects, probably the best, solution 
of the problem. 

THE NEW JOURNAL. 

It may be in your recollection that I last year suggested for your consideration a change 
of a somewhat crucial character in respect of our publications, the essence of which was the 
combination of the separate volumes of Transacrions and Proceepines, with the vicw of avoid- 
ing needless repetition, securing simplicity, and effecting a substantial economy. As the 
suggestion appeared to be received by you with favour, it was in due course discussed by 
the Council ; and the details of the proposed scheme have been thoroughly considered by the 
Standing Committee for Literature, to whom they were referred, and to whom the thanks of 
the Institute are due for the care and attention they have devoted to the subject. No change 
can, of course, be pronounced an assured success until it has been experimentally tested, but 
it is at least so far satisfactory that the Council have been able to arrange for the publication 
of our proceedings in the form I suggested, and that the first number of the new publication 
will be issued on the 9th instant. Throughout the Session the Journal will be issued 
fortnightly, and monthly during the recess. Each number will be published on the Thursday 
after the Monday on which our General Meetings are held, and will contain the Paper read, 
the discussion thereon, sufticient illustrations to explain the subject, articles, reviews, and other 
contributions of professional interest. I embrace the opportunity to remind you of an essen- 
tial condition, which must be rigidly adhered to in the management of the new publication, 
viz. that all Papers which are prepared with the view of being read at our meetings must be 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Institute at least one month prior to the dates of the 
meetings at which they are to be read. I feel sure that | may depend on contributors comply- 
ing with a condition reasonable in itself, and absolutely necessary for the satisfactory develop- 
ment of the scheme. The anticipated economy which | made bold to approximately estimate 
last year seems likely to be realised, for after carefully caleulating the cost of publication in 
the light of experience, it is confidently expected that the change will effect the substantial 
reduction, in the expenditure of the Royal Institute, of £4500 a year. I venture, therefore, to 
invoke your sympathy and support for the new publication, which will go far to secure for it 
a successful career; and to congratulate you on what last year was predicted progress only 
having this year reached attainment. 


THE BURLINGTON-DEVONSHIRE COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 

You will, no doubi, remember that in 1892 a rare and remarkable collection of original 
drawings by Palladio, Inigo Jones, and others was exhibited on the walls of this room by the 
kind permission of the Duke of Devonshire, to whom the collection belongs. A considerable 
portion of the collection was, by his Grace’s wish, left in our care, and is consequently still 
here. ‘To this circumstance may presumably be attributed the inspiration of the happy sug- 
gestion that, instead of these unique records reposing in the private library of Chatsworth, 
splendid though it be, where only an occasional visitor would see them, it might be desirable 
that they should, if possible, be deposited where they would be accessible to students of Art. The 
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suggestion appeared so admirable that I did not hesitate during the recess to designate a 
small committee of experts, consisting of Mr. Wyatt Papworth, Mr. J. D. Crace, and Mr. 
Eustace Balfour, and to authorise them to consider the suggestion, and report to the Council 
whether it might not be possible to take action respecting it. As the result of this I addressed 
a letter to the Duke of Devonshire, in which I pointed out that the collection was of great 
architectural value, as well as intetesting from an archeological point of view ; that if some 
scheme could be formulated by means of which it would be permanently accessible for pur- 
poses of study and reference, great benefit would be conferred on students of architecture ; 
that with this view [ had requested a small committee to consider whether such a proposal 
could be devised as might be reasonably submitted to his Grace for consideration ; and that 
this Committee had recommended the Council to ask his Grace to present to the Institute such 
of the drawings, &e., in the collection as were of interest or importance to architects, subject 
to the conditions: (1) That the said drawings so presented be always kept together and 
identified as the Burlington-Devonshire Collection ; (2) that they be specially insured for a 
sum to be agreed on against fire and other accidents; (3) that they be never sold or otherwise 
disposed of without the consent of the Duke, his heirs or successors; (4) that, in the event of 
the dissolution of the Institute, the said drawings be returned to the Duke, his heirs or sue- 
cessors; and that these conditions, and any others that may be desired by the Duke or his 
advisers, be embodied in a deed of trust—as in the case of property raised or bequeathed for 
the purposes of Studentships, &e., in the gift of the Institute —with a schedule attached con- 
taining a list of the drawings so presented and entrusted to the Institute. I further pointed 
out that the collection comprised, among many other drawings of less architectural or archiwo- 
logical interest than those in the selected list, a large number of designs made in the last 
century (some of which have been published with the inscription “* Burlington Architectus ”), 
and a Vitruvius printed at Venice in 1567, which contains MS. notes by Inigo Jones, as 
vouched for by the great Ear] of Burlington himself; and that, although neither the book nor 
the designs were included in this application, they were works such as a central representative 
body like the Royal Institute of British Architects would be proud to preserve in its Library 
among its most important treasures. 

In writing this letter I adopted what may be thought—and no doubt was—a somewhat 
exceptional course; but I did so under the conviction that I might rely on the large-mindcd 
and liberal view which the Duke was sure to take of such a proposition ; and the result shows 
that I was not far wrong. 

Although I have not yet received an official reply from his Grace, I am permitted by his 
agent to say that the Duke has acceded generally to the request embodied in my letter ; and 
that, subject to a final revision of the books and drawings, the matter may be considered settled. 
When it is completed, you will, Iam sure, desire to convey to the Duke of Devonshire your 
cordial acknowledgment of his chivalrous action, as well as to the members of the committee 
for their valued services. It is certainly most gratifying that a collection of such exceptional 
interest is to be contided to the care of the Royal Institute of British Architects, for the benefit 
of students of architecture ; and I doubt not that you will coneur with me in regarding the 
acquisition as an attainment of vast importance. 


CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE. 

In a previous portion of this Address I defended —I hope, in your judgment, successfully— 
the works of contemporary architects from the reproach of want of originality. It does not, 
however, follow that the perception of the beautiful displayed in such works is commensurate 
with the originality of their design. Ihave, indeed, on a previous occasion recorded my con- 
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viction that the craze for novelty in the present day—-not alone in art--is excessive, and not 
infrequently results in the grotesque. Is novelty the goal of our attainment ? Is it not rather 
Beauty ? When the Greeks produced what is the purest form of art, so far as we know, that 
the world has seen, it was not the outcome of a rage for novelty, but of the effort to crystallise 
in a beautiful form the requirements and conditions of life. It was in the days of their 
decadence that an intelligent observer recorded of them that “ they spent their time in nothing 
* else but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” Can it be that such deeadence is overtaking 
us? Judging by some modern works, their authors might not inappropriately be referred to in 
terms similar to those applied to the later Athenians; for their desire appears to have been, not 
so much to produce what is beautiful, as to evolve ‘ some new thing.” A column was originally 
designed to support the superincumbent weight known as the entablature, and in such juxta- 
position is dignified and consistent ; but divorced from such relationship, and applied to the face 
of a building with nothing to support, it is degraded to the position of an incongruous feature 
of ornamevtation. An Order, again, is composed of certain parts, which, in the relationship 
they are designed to occupy, produce admittedly proportions that are dignified and beautiful ; 
but when applied —one can scarcely say designed —in a ridiculously attenuated form, with 
parts misplaced or omitted, the result is grotesque. The conglomeration of familiar forms 
and features, apart from the conditions they were designed to fulfil, and thrown together 
regardless, apparently, of any consideration but the attainment of novelty, produces the 
incongruous and silly effect that might have been foreseen. Yet by critics who ought to 
know better this sort of architectural quackery is lauded as original design, and its authors are 
praised as men of exceptional ability. Whatever it may be, it is certainly not original work 
in the true sense of the words, but the parody that passes muster for it with the ignorant. 
The impress of original power is stamaped on features not necessarily new, and imparts to them 
distinctive life and character, instead of rendering them ridiculous by divorcing them from 
their proper purpose. Contrast with such grotesque productions the works of the late Sir 
Charles Barry, and tell me in which you find the truer originality or the purer taste. In 
Barry’s classical work there are dignity, repose, proportion, ample undisturbed wall-space, every 
feature and moulding adapted to its position, and in all the stamp of individuality without 
any appearance of straining after novelty. In the hotch-potch work I refer to there is neither 
dignity nor repose; features and mouldings are indiscriminately applied, instead of being 
designed as inherent elements in the composition ; and the deplorable absence of purity is in no 
way compensated for by fulsome profusion of ornamentation. This practice of covering every 
bit of wall-space with ornamentation, composed of details pretty and original in design, but 
applicable, from their petty scale, to cabinet-work and not to buildings, is the curse of our 
modern street architecture, and demonstrates an absence of grasp and appreciation of breadth 
which it is sometimes painful to observe. In walks about London one longs to apply the 
scalping-knife in stripping off meretricious ornament, in order that the eye may find repose 
on some bit of undisturbed and undisfigured wall-space. 

It is not often I have found myself in sympathy with the utterances of the venerable 
statesman who now occupies the position of Prime Minister, and it is consequently agreeable 
to be able to concur in views which he expressed a few months since when speaking of Industry 
and Art. ‘ There is a circumstance in architecture,” Mr. Gladstone said, ‘ which terrifies 
“me, and that is the tendency which appears to prevail in modern domestic architecture. [ 
“am speaking of their exteriors, and I refer to their redundant ornamentation. There are a 
“ oreat number of new buildings in London with regard to which, if vou look at them, you will 
“find that the architect had either a horror or a dread of leaving bare a single square foot of 
“wall, as if there were something indecent it leaving bare a square foot of wall. . . . Excess of 
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“ornamentation is, of all things, the most hostile to a due appreciation of proportion, because 
“it is in proportion to the perception of breadth and beauty and line, and in the adjustment 
“of lines to one another that the essence of the art lies, and in that you will find the hope of 


“ attaining high excellence in great works.” 
works, great or small. 


Not in great works only, I would add, but in all 


But while I deplore this meretricious tendency for redundant ornamentation, and while I 
decry the craze for novelty, which together are responsible for disfiguring many of our modern 


domestic buildings 


oO”? 


promising in contemporary architecture. 


I yet desire to record my conviction that there is much that is hopeful and 
ven the rage for educing some new thing, exag- 


gerated as it is, demonstrates that men prefer to think for themselves rather than to reproduce 


the works of others. 


If only the remarkable ability which is displaved in the designs of many 


recent buildings were directed less to the production of novelty and more to the study of pro- 
portion, less to the elaboration of ornament and more to the aspiration for simplicity ; if only 
architects were to lead the taste of the day by impregnating their designs with “ the percep- 


“tion of breadth and beauty and line,” 


instead of pandering to the false and meretricious 


taste of a luxurious age; we should be able to congratulate ourselves—and perhaps at no 
distant date—on having reached the attainment of an architecture pure, simple, dignified, 


and beautiful. 
VOTE OF 

THe PRESIDENT said they were honoured 
that night by the presence of Mr. Campbell of 
Stracathro, who, as Member for the Universities 
of Glasgow and Aberdeen, had been kind enough 
to look after their interests on various occasions 
in the House of Commons, and he was very glad 
to have the opportunity of acknowledging publicly 
the services so rendered them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, M.P., said, as regarded the 
service he had been able to render the Insti- 
tute, that was only a very small affair, but he 
rendered it with the greatest pleasure; and he 
moved a cordial vote of thanks to the President 
for the Address he had just delivered —an Address 
eloquent and suggestive, permeated all through, 
he might say, with refinement and common 
sense. The President had referred to the com- 
plaint that there had been no new style of archi- 
tecture introduced in the present age. He thought 
that the critics who made that complaint took 
their ideas rather from things that fade — fashions 
that fade and were connected with things intended 
to fade—and falsely applied them to works that 
were concerned with things intended to last for 
generations. It could not be expected that the 
fashions of architecture should change as the 
fashions of hats and bonnets—or even of sleeves ! 
Yet, although changes in architecture were not 
expected to be frequent and rapid, they could not 
but recognise, as the President had reminded 
them, that changes did ocenwr. The introduction 
of new materials—the steel girder, for example — 
was followed by corresponding changes ; architects 
availing themselves of the opportunity of having 
greater spans for floors and ceilings. But there 
another cause of change, and that was 


Was 


THANKS TO THE 


PRESIDENT. 

the altered condition of their social life. Now- 
adays they had higher ideas of personal and 
domestic comfort. No one could doubt that 
who compared a good old house in London 
with a good new house. In the old days the coim- 
fort of the domestics seemed never to have been 
considered ; he questioned, indeed, if servants of 
the present day would accept situations in some 
of the mansions of the ancient nobility ; and they 
would be right in not submitting to the imprison- 
ment their predecessors endured, Architecture 
of the present day was not for great events 
and assemblies only, but for the daily comfort 
of the family. Reference had been made_ to 
external architecture—and no doubt they had 
flamboyant novelties nowadays; but he was not 
disposed to lay the blame upon the architects ; 
he thought that generally it would be found 
to rest with their clients. He was afraid that 
in these days of advertisement the commission 
frequently was: ‘Give me an elevation that will 
* be as conspicuous as possible,’’ and that the last 
thing the client would accept would be a quiet or 
unobtrusive and beautiful elevation. But he would 
express his gratification at what the President 
had told them with regard to the education ot 
young architects. It was of the highest import- 
ance that the history of architecture should be 
studied by young men about to enter the profession. 
Were they to throw aside the whole experience of 
the past? Were they to encourage young men 
to set up as architects without knowing what had 
been done in their profession in the past 2? That 
was not the way to have a well-equipped pro- 
fession, and, as the President had shown, thorough 
education in architecture was by no means a bar 
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to the development of the faculty of design. 
In conclusion, he would venture humbly to con- 
gratulate the Institute on having for its President 
one so truly devoted to its interests. 

Mr. LLOYD TAYLER | F’.], of Melbourne, Hon. 
Secretary for the colony of Victoria, said that, being 
personally a stranger to most of those present, he 
rose with some diftidence to second the vote of 
thanks which had been moved; but having been 
requested to do so, he looked upon the request as 
a gracious compliment paid to him, and begged 
their indulgence for the imperfect manner in 
which he should perform the duty. The deep 
interest he took in the Institute, and the regular 
reading of its TRANSACTIONS and JOURNAL, had 
kept him au courant with the objects, scopes, 
and aims of the Institute, and also well informed 
of the personal efforts the President had made, 
and of the generous services he had rendered, 
for the advancement of the interests of the 
Institute during his tenure of office. As a Past 
President of the Royal Victorian Institute-—an 
insignificant body compared with their great 
Institute—he was not unaware of the grave duties 
and responsibilities attaching to the office; and 
he desired to congratulate the President upon the 
distinguished position he occupied, as well as upon 
the exceedingly interesting Address with which 
he had favoured them. Desiring to touch as little 
as possible upon topics which had been dealt with 
by the previous speaker, he would observe that the 
keynote which pervaded the Address at the open- 
ing of the previous Session had been Progress ; 
and it followed with appropriateness that that 
should be succeeded by the consideration of 
“ Attainment.’’ They would, however, agree with 
him that it would be a sad thing for that day to 
arrive on which they should realise they had 
reached attainment. ‘l'o settle down quietly upon a 
lazy self-satisfaction and contentment would mean 
stagnation and retrogression. Progress had been, 
it was, and must ever remain, their watcliword. 
Referring to the charge which had been brought 
against them that they invented no new thing in 
the shape of a new style, that they were ever 
wandering upon the same weary beaten track, not 
astonishing the community by anything won- 
drously new and startling —the President had 
remarked, with great truth, that architecture was 
the result, or the actual outcome, of the conditions 
of life. ‘he conditions of life were always slowly, 
gradually, and almost imperceptibly changing ; 
and he contended that in that slow, gradual, and 
almost imperceptible manner, and in that manner 
alone, could any new style arise or be invented. 
Referring to the system of education and the pro- 
gramme of examination, he could not possibly 
understand the objections made to them. Surely 
they recognised the genius of those who had gone 
before, and who had left behind them great works 
for their admiration and delight! Surely it was 


their duty profoundly to study and thoroughly to 
understand those works! And was it not equally 
incumbent upon them to test by examination, and 
to have the assurance that the intending architect 
had also studied and understood those works, and 
that he had not neglected that intellectual culture 
without which they would look in vain for the 
refinement which should characterise the work of 
every architect? As to originality, that was a 
gift which would always assert itself, which 
would overleap all bounds. True, originality was 
rare; if it were not so, it would be known by 
some other name. But wherein would education 
and the test of examination trammel originality ? 
Have the exact and precise laws of harmony tram- 
melled the great composers Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn? The architect, like the poet, 
nascitur non fit, so far as genius and originality 
were concerned; but while solid, sound, substan- 
tial intellectual pabulum must be supplied, and 
must be assimilated, by those among the rank and 
tile, was it possible that it could do harm to any 
whose genius might be head and shoulders above 
theirs ? Culture and refinement were, and ever 
would be, the result of progress and attainment. 
What would be the value of the glorious legacy 
left them by the late Poet Laureate, if it were not 
for the refinement which they recognised in every 
line of his poems? How poor would be their 
estimate of the genius of Matthew Arnold if 
throughout his works they failed to discover and 
recognise that culture which his classical studies 
had stamped upon them! On the question of the 
legal registration of architects, he congratulated 
the Institute on its successful opposition to the 
proposed Bill. In a new country, under entirely 
different conditions, such a Bill might well be ap- 
proved. The Victorian Institute of Architects had 
itself framed a Bill for a like purpose, some of the 
clauses of which, if adopted by the Legislature, 
would have involved considerable self-sacrifice on 
the part of every practising architect in their com- 
munity. Before that Bill reached their Legisla- 
ture, however, it became so emasculated in order 
to avoid opposition from various sources, that he, 
like many others, rejoiced that it never became 
law. As to the craze for novelty, the often 
resultant grotesqueness, the redund. cy of orna- 
ment —these were subjects which deserved the 
serious thought and study of every member of 
the profession. ‘The compass, indeed, of the 
whole Address provided so much food for thought 
and study that they owed a debt of gratitude to the 
President for the labour and time bestowed upon it. 

Mr. 8S. VACHER asked leave to support the 
vote of thanks to the President. and made some 
observations which were inaudible to the reporter. 

THe PRESIDENT, in reply, thanked the Meet- 
ing for their hearty reception of the motion, and for 
the kindness, consideration, and patience they had 
evinced in listening to his Address, 
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CHRONICLE, 
The York Society—The Cardiff Society. 


The recommendation to admit to alliance The 
York Architectural Society and The Cardiff, South 
Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society 
was approved and adopted at the General Meeting 
held on Monday the 6th inst. The President, in 
the short speech by which he opened the proceed- 
ings, stated that these two non-metropolitan 
bodies had, some time since, applied for alliance, 
and that their constitutional rules had been 
submitted to the Council and revised, with the 
concurrence of the two Societies concerned, in 
order to enable them to qualify for the alliance 
they sought. The advantage, said the President, 
of assimilating the organic rules and the honour- 
able obligations contained in the * Declarations ” 
signed by the professional members of non-me- 
tropolitan Societies with those of the central 
chartered corporation could not be doubted ; and, 
looking to that advantage, and to the fact that the 
principal Societies throughout the United King- 
dom were being brought into communion with the 
Institute, he did not doubt but that the proposi- 
tion would be received by the General Body with 
acclamation. The motion put from the Chair was 
seconded by Mr. Charles Barry, and passed with 
every sign of enthusiasm. 


Professional Enrolment in the Provinces. 

The President’s description of the recent division 
of Great Britain into architectural provinces or dis- 
tricts, and the map by which it is explained [pp. 5, 
6 ante}, afford matter for consideration and reflec- 
tion to a large number of the profession, including 
architects of some distinction who do not form part 
of the Institute or of any of its Allied Societies. The 
subscription to an Allied Society is a small item, 
and a member, provided he be also a Fellow or 
an Associate of the Institute, has little or nothing 
to pay that Society, such subscription being 
paid for him by the Institute. Indeed, now that 
each Society has been put in possession, as it were, 
of certain counties or portions of counties, mainly 
for educational purposes, a little activity on the 
part of its officers may suffice to enrol all the 
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architects of standing, aud all their pupils and 
assistants, resident within the particular territory 
allotted to its charge. By such means the bon 


Jide practitioner, whose rauge of business is local, 


will secure a means of defence against the jerry- 
builder, and of distinction from the quack. Now 
that Cumberland and Westmoreland, with parts 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, form one architec- 
tural province, all the respectable architects of 
the locality should be members of the Manchester 
Society. In like manner the Birmingham Associ- 
ation should include in its ranks all the members 
of the profession resident in Staffordshire, Shrop- 
shire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire ; and go 
on throughout Kngland and Wales. Each Allied 
Society will thus become the recognised centre of 
professional education and discipline, and, in due 
course, of examination, in its particular district. 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

The Benevolent Society’s Red Book, a copy of 
which has been sent with the KALENDAR to every 
member of the Institute, shows an alteration in 
the executive recently made with a view to im- 
proving the conduct of the Society’s increasing 
work. For several years the Secretary of the 
Institute has acted as Honorary Secretary of the 
Benevolent Society, and a clerk of the Institute as 
its Assistant-Secretary—a system introduced by 
the late Mr. T. H. Wyatt when he was President 
of the Society, in imitation of that long in vogue at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. The Secre- 
tary of the Institute, however, having resigned the 
Honorary Secretaryship, the duties have been 
undertaken by Mr. Percivall Currey [F’.]; and the 
post of Assistant-Secretary, vacated by Mr. H. B. 
Verity, filled by the Assistant-Librarian of the 
Institute, Mr. Dircks. The Honorary ‘Treasurer 
is still Mr. Arthur Cates, whose recent efforts to 
increase the Society’s funds are well known to 
architects throughout the country. 


The late Mr. Birch, A.R.A. [H.A.] 


Charles Bell Birch, who died on the 16th ult., 
leaving behind him a record of rare skill and in- 
dustry, had been an Honorary Associate of the 
Institute since 1884. He was born in London 
in 1882, and at the age of twelve commenced his 
artistic studies at the Somerset House School of 
Design. A year later, his parents removing to 
Berlin, he became a student of the Royal Academy 
of that capital. It was at Berlin, while yet barely 
twenty, that he produced his first important work, 
a bust of the late Lord Westmorland, H.M. Am- 
bassador at the Court of Berlin, which was sub- 
sequently executed in marble for the King of 
Prussia. On his return to England in 1852, Bireh 
passed through the schools of the Royal Academy, 
and eventually became assistant to the late J. H. 
Foley, R.A. In 1864 he competed for the prize 
of £600, open to all the world, offered by the Art 
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Union of London for the best original figure or 
group, carrying off the prize with his group 
A Wood Nymph,” which subsequently figured at 
the Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris Exhibitions, 
whither it was sent by the Royal Commissioners 
as one of the representative works of Dritish art. 
Among his contributions to the Royal Academy 
were a bust of the late Emperor Frederick before 
his marriage with the Princess Royal; a bust of 
Lord John Russell for the City Liberal Club ; and 
an ideal work, *‘ Retaliation,’’ which was cast in 
bronze and purchased for the Sydney Art Gallery. 
In 1879 was exhibited his “ Last Call,”’ and in the 
following year another military group, representing 
Lieutenant Hamilton in his gallant attempt to 
save the Residency of Cabul in September 1879. 
In 1880, in which year he was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy, he executed the Temple 
Bar Griffin; and three years later “ ‘The Orange 
Cup,” an equestrian statuette in silver of 
William I1]., a prize offered by the King of the 
Netherlands for a race to be run at Goodwood, 
and which is now in the possession of the Princess 
of Wales. The statue to the Earl of Deaconstield 
in the Junior Carlton Club, the memorial to 
Jenny Lind in Malvern Cemetery, and the colossal 
marble statue of the Queen erected at Oodeypore 
are among other of his works. The Illustrated 
London News and other journals afford specimens 
of his skill as a draughtsman on wood and stone ; 
and for the Art Union he executed a series of 
designs for Lord Byron’s poem of Lara. 


Monographs of New Buildings. 

On the 1ith February last vear a general invi- 
tation was given to members of the architectural 
profession to present drawings or photographs of 
such of their executed buildings as they might 
deem most representative or characteristic of the 
work they had carried out. The invitation was 
responded to by, among others, Mr. Thomas Harris 
.F’.|, who presented a series of photographie illus- 
trations of the exterior and interior of Stokesay 
Court, Salop, a mansion executed from his designs, 
for Mr. J. D. Alleroft; and the monograph, which 
is handsomely bound, is enriched by two plans. 
More recently Mr. John Belcher |2’.) has presented 
a similar series of photographic views of the In- 
stitute of Chartered Accountants, a building just 
completed from Mr. Belcher’s designs. The book 
is published by Messrs. Whittingham « Co., of 
the Chiswick Press, and is admirably produced. 
Plans of the three storeys, with a description of 
each, and references to the twenty plates form the 
preface of a remarkable volume. 


The late Sir William Smith. 


The death of the editor of the Dictionary of 


Greek and Roman Antiquities, the first volune of 
which appeared some fifty years ago, ought not to 
pass without a regretful reference in this Jounnsn. 
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Sir William Smith was also the editor of the two 
Dictionaries of Greek and Loman Biography aud 
Mythology and Greek and Loman Geography. 


his editorial duties in these works he added 
numerous contributions of learned articles. The 


six volumes, ineluding his Atlas of Biblical and 
Classical Geography, completed in 1875, as a 
companion volume to his Biblical and Classical 
Dictionaries, form (to use the words of The Tiiies) 
an encyclopedia of antiquity, and it cannot be said 
that the praise is too high. “ The real labour of 
* the latter part of Sir W. Smith’s life,” according 
to the same authority, * was the editorship of Ze 
‘Quarterly Lteview, which he held from 1867 till 
* his death.’ The last few years of his life, which 
exceeded 80, were passed to a great extent on the 
I.ees of Folkestone. It was there, ensconced in 
a Bath chair, he was most frequently seen during 
the greater part of the spring and summer of this 
year; and it was then and there Sir William 
Sinith was heard to state that he read, prior to 
its publication, every article printed in the /tevicw. 


Books received. 

Among recent presentations to the Library 
ave two works by Mr. Charles Welch, Librarian 
to the Corporation of London: one a J/istory of 
the Monument, containing numerous illustrations, 
and, as frontispiece, an engraving of Kneller’s 
well-known portrait of Sir Christopher Wren ; the 
other, a handy little volume entitled The Guildhall 
Library and its Work. My. J. E. Cornish, the 
publisher, has forwarded An Architectural History 
of the Cathedral Church of Manchester, by the 
late Mr. J. S. Crowther, who was entrusted with 
the work of restoring the Cathedral. He, however, 
died before his volume had gone through the 
press, and Mr. Frank Renaud was deputed to 
undertake the tinal revision of the work, which 
contains forty plates from drawings by the author. 
Sir Douglas Galton’s latest work on JZospital 
Construction has been sent by the publisher, My. 
Henry Frowde. Mr. Corder has sent his Guest 
Chamber, Christ Church, Ipswich; and Mr. ?.G. 
Stone has sent his Goring Church and its Priory. 
The Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, by 
Mr. N. Moore, and Mr. J. Tavenor Perry’s 
Chronology of Architecture ave among the latest 
additions to the Library. 


Intercommunication between Architects & Assistants. 


Members and others are invited to read the 
KaLENDAR 1893-94 [p. 264], issued last week, 
where they will learn that there are now two dis- 
tinct Intereommunication Books at the oflice of 
the Institute. One is a Register of the names and 
addresses of Architects requiring Assistants (started 
only this year), and the other a Register of 
Assistants and Others seeking employment (an 
enlargement of the Book which has existed for 
many years). In both books the registration fee 
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to non-members is one shilling, payable in coin or 
by postal order, but not in stamps; while tomem- 
bers of the Institute, to Students and Prohationers, 
both books are free. Further, the names and 
addresses of Architects requiring assistants, and of 
Assistants seeking employment, with short par- 
ticulars of wants and qualifications, will be pub- 
lished, if desired, in the Supplement to this 


half-a-crown, payable in coin or by postal order. 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 1. 
(1.) 
DIDEROT. 
Diderot’s Thouahts on Art and Stil . Dy Beatrice Ih. 
Tollemache. Sv. Lond. 1893, Price 5s. ator d Co. 
Tt would have been odd if a man of such truly 
encyclopedic acquirements as Diderot had left 
Art untouched. It was impossible that, having 
touched it, he should have done nothing to make 


its principles clearer to the world at large. Art 
was not one of his early loves: indeed, if it had 
not been for his friend Grimm’s insistence, it is 


possible that he might have been content to regard 


his yearly progress through the Salon as a purely 
ceremonial act to the end of the chapter. His 
latent capacity for being interested—and that with 
him was synonymous with understanding was, 
however, quite prodigious. Forgetfulness ov indo- 


lence in the contributors to the Hneyelopedia 
found him always ready and able to take their 
place. His energies needed but the impulse, and 


soit is not odd that the gallery lounger of one 
day was the art critie of the next. 
His complaint that there was always some one 


man who knew his own special subject better 
than he did is the expression of a fact, not the 


expression of 2 revret. It could not have been 
otherwise with sympathies so wide and favr- 
reaching. He was not the man to follow his 


chase, nose to ground, till he should run it to 
earth in a half-score of heavy volumes: le di- 
eressed while he pursued. turned up byways, 
dashed across country, loitered at one moment, 
devoured the earth in his course the next. He 
was too passionate for finality, too hardy to be 
followed blindly, but too sure of sight to mistake his 
goal. His art criticism was all his own. It is, or 
was, daring, because it expressed the opinions of a 
man who thought for himself, but it was safe, 
because he did not venture beyond his ow: pro- 
vince. He was no painter, pretended to no know- 
ledge of technique, and his criticism, like Abovt’s 
or Hazlitt’s, was of the literary order; but his 
display of insight was astonishing, a mine of 
suggestion to the artist, and, one may tmagine, as 
potent as a magic key tothe mysteries of the Arts 
in the hands of the ordinary frequenters of the 
ealleries. 
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[t was an age of academical tyranny, and Di- 
derot cried out for freedom, for nature as against 
convention, for the individual as against the 
school. ‘* The study of anatomy has its advan- 
“ tuves,”’ he says, “but the danger is lest thie 
‘artist should bear it too much in mind, lest he 
* should wish to show off his knowledge, that in 
‘ spite of the flesh he should always be thinking 
* of the muscle. He may dwell on all this too 
* much, and become dry and hard.” 

“Compare the Laocoon and his boys (small 
*inen rather) with the Elgin marbles,” says the 
anthor of Lab and his Friends, “the riders on 
‘ the frieze so comely in their going, so lissome ; 
** their skin slipping so sweetly over their muscles ; 
“ their modestly representing not of what they 
* know, but of what they see.’”’ The Greeks con- 
sidered dissection a profanity, and studied the 
muscles from the outside, in their relations, so to 
speak, not in the abstract, under natural, not 
unnatural, conditions. How exactly does this 
happy phrase ‘slipping so sweetly over their 
* muscles’ express the effect which Diderot 
usked for! He held the balance between Nature 
and the antique, it is true; but had he lived in the 
time of our fathers he would doubtless have been 
at one even with the perfervid enthusiasm of 
Haydon over Lord Elgin’s treasure-trove. In 
one of the articles reproduced in Mrs. Tollemache’s 
book, Diderot, who is speaking of Saunderson, a 
blind mathematician of exceptional gifts who at 
that date, or not long before, had been lecturing 
at Cambridge, points out what an advantage he 
had over the ordinary lecturer in speaking, blind 
himself, to a seeing audience, because he was able 
to illustrate his meaning by metaphors depending 
on, and arising out of, his infirmity, and therefore 
fresh to his audience and charged with a double 
measure of enlightenment. Something of this is 
true of his own art criticism. The painter who 
has been a failure is searcely likely to tell his 
more successful brethren anything that will be 
of much use to them in their art, nor will the 
technical and one-sided point of view make the 
subject specially intelligible to the larger and in- 
expert audience; but the many-sided man of 
genius was able to convey some of his own 
striking perceptions in the fresh, apposite, and 
varied analogies which suggested themselves to 
him. 

Take as an instance that which he draws be- 
tween the disposition of the words and images in 
a literary picture and in a painting. His point is 
that the tendency of a subject to disgust and 
horrify is more directly due to its treatment—to 
pieces of wrong emphasis, ill-considered colloca- 
tions—than to its own inherent qualities, and he 
illustrates this by a reference to Homer's descrip- 
tion of the crows gathered round a corpse, picking 
out its eyes and flapping their wings with joy. 

Is it the same thing to say, “I see the crows 
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“flapping their wings with joy around thy corpse, 
‘and pecking out thine eyes,” and, as the poet 
puts it, “ I see the crows gathered round thy corpse, 
“pecking out thine eyes, while they flap their 
“wings with joy ’’? Is the impression left on the 
mind in the two cases identical, or even similar ? 
The difference is, of course, so obvious that the 
gradations of skill in pictorial treatment become 
at once more intelligible—perhaps even they are 
perceived for the first time—and the subject of a 
more discriminating appreciation. Again, he says, 
“We cannot too often urge painters to study the 
“oreat poets, and poets in their turn to examine 
“the works of great artists: the former will thus 
“educate their taste, and gain noble ideas; the 
* latter will be trained to truthfulness.”’ The inter- 
dependence of all the spheres of artistic energy, 
the wisdom of testing one by the other, is always 
before him, and the advice which he gave is as 
much needed to-day as it was then. Even Tenny- 
son’s noble architectural fantasies suffer from an 
incoherence and vagueness transcending the pure 
glamour of vastness which he desired. They are 
not only fanciful; they are incomplete and im- 
practicable. 

In the era of the Conventional he was the 
wpostle of the actual. He pleads stirringly for 
something more like nature than the accepted 
representation of war-scenes. In literature the 
conventional picture of war, the old Homeric 
hand-to-hand encounter between the opposing 
champions, the physical, not the mental, supe- 
riority of the victorious general, was actually still 
in full vigour when Addison was commissioned 
to write the Campaign. If he did not give it a 
death-blow, the change in treatment dates from 
his day. In painting, however, precedent was 
blindly followed till Horace Vernet outraged it 
in his picture of the taking of Constantine. His 
principal actor, who, according to usage, should 
have been in the thickest of the fight, mowing 
down the enemy like grass, sits in the foreground 
with his face to the spectator and his back to the 
battle, thinking out some critical combination 
like a blindfold chess-player. What Vernet did, 
Diderot had already suggested: “ Follow the army 
“ yourself ; then paint.” 

It was said by the celebrated Villemain that in 
Art it is less essential to correct faults than to 
develop qualities ; and the province of criticism 
was understood by Diderot to be the encourage- 


ment of effort rather than the castigation of 


faults. Asin Nature the growth of the grass is 
the death-warrant of the weeds, so in Art the 
good and the bad cannot coexist. Stimulate the 
one, show its possessor where his virtue les, and 
what is vicious in his method may be trusted to 
die a natural death. ‘The eritic’s touch cannot be 
all velvet, but the grasp of the iron glove shows 
consideration neither for the criticised nor for 
the art of which he is the exponent. This was 


Diderot’s view, and it accorded with the natural 
kindliness of his temperament, and allowed that 
species of enthusiasm under which he preferred to 
write. 

Enthusiasm and judgment in their due propor- 
tions are the stock-in-trade of the critic, and not 
less so of the artist. “If I had to paint the por- 
‘trait of Imagination, I should represent her 
** plucking the feathers off Pegasus, and teaching 
* him to submit to academic rules.’’ There is 
one fortunate moment, and one only, ‘“* when there 
* is vigour and liberty enough to be enthusiastic, 
‘+ and sufficient judgment and taste to be wise.” 
As he held the balance between the study of 
nature and that of the antique, so he tempers 
enthusiasm with judgment, and academic precision 
with that freedom which is the birthright of 
venlus. 

To go on at greater length would be to give a 
paraphrase of the whole volume —of so much of 
it, at least, as relates to art. To recommend the 
reading of the other articles to an architect is to 
assume that he has got spare time. But, at least, 
the Englishman who does not know how warmly 
Samuel Richardson was appreciated on the Con- 
tinent should read the paper on his works. To 
Diderot the “ little printer’ was even more than 
Fielding was to Goethe. 

All translations ought to be a labour of love: 
unless they are founded on a sympathetic appre- 
ciation, it is impossible that they should convey 
the spirit of the original. The one under notice 
is a very good example of its class -no mere hack- 
work, but an intelligent rendering into pure Eng- 
lish of a master, shall we say, by a disciple ? 

ArtHun EpMuND S?reet, 


(2.) 
THE PLUMBER AND HIS WORK. 
The Plumber and Sanitary Houses : a Practical Treatise 
on the Principles of Internal Plumbing Work. Fifth 

Edition. By S. Stevens Hellyer. 80. Lond. 1893. 

Price 12s. 6d. (B. T. Batsford, 52, High Holborn.) 

“Of making many books there is no end.” 
There is, perhaps, no department of science of 
which this may more truly be said than that with 
which Mr. Hellyer’s work deals, and the fact that 
the book has gone through the last three editions 
in nine years and has now reached the fifth, not 
to mention the works of other writers, testifies 
to the increasing demand for knowledge of the 
subject. And even if much study therein was 
weariness of the flesh, of which the author him- 
self complains (page 433), his readers at all events 
will learn how to prevent evils of a far more 
serious kind. 

The fifth edition is an exhaustive treatise on 
the subject of house sanitation, comprising all that 
relates to drainage, ventilation, and water supply 
within and appertaining to the house, not only 
pointing out what are the best methods and 
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apparatus, but also showing what appliances 
should be avoided and the reasons for and against. 
The best forms, and, it may be added, many of 
the worst kinds of traps, syphons, closets, sinks, 
baths, lavatories, house drains, soil pipes, venti- 
lating pipes and cowls, and water fittings are 
described and illustrated in the fullest detail. 
The information is complete to the present time ; 
and the explanations which accompany every 
detail should warn us against the many dangers 
and troubles attending defective fittings. Indeed, 
many readers would rise from a perusal of the 
book with an uncomfortable sense of the in- 
sutticiency, and perhaps insecurity, of the system 
of drainage in their own houses, accompanied by 
a dread of a searching examination by a sanitary 
expert lest he might discover some hitherto un- 
detected soapsud adhering to the bath waste- 
pipe and insist on mueh work being done to 
remove it. 

The author seems to have been unfortunate in 
the stoneware pipes supplied to him ‘page 358). 
No doubt those rejected were unfit for the work, 
and few sanitary engineers would use stoneware 
pipes for soil pipes in the house; but with well- 
selected and well-laid stoneware pipes a very good 
drain can be made to conduct sewage from thx 
house. The composition joints referred to make 
excellent work, and when the pipes with them ar 
well laid they are more certain to be good all 
round than cement joimts. The author objects to 
them, but does not state his objections. 

The illustration of ventilating pipes in Plate 
XXI1., page 428, does not seem a very happy one. 
as it exhibits so many bends-—no less than five in 
each pipe—and these bends are not conducive to 
good ventilation. The last paragraph in the book 
(page 465) might well be supplemented by a 
reference to the Public Health (London) Act, 1891. 
The provisions of the Act carry us, so far as 
London is concerned, a step forward in th 
direction the author so much desires. Where a 
structural defect exists in the drain, notice may be 
served, after inspection by the sanitary authority. 
on the owner of the house to make the defect 
good. But where lessees have bound themselves 
under their lease to repair and reinstate defective 
drainage the duty will devolve upon them. 

The progress during the last few vears of the 
application of sanitary science to the constructive 
details of houses is due very much to the spread 
of literature of the kind under review, and to the 
influence of the Sanitary Institute and other 
kindred societies. The public is now quite alive 
to the importance of good drainage, and the 
builders of new houses aim at, if they do not 
always succeed in, having the drains well iaid and 
ventilated. There are, however, still many old 
houses both in town and country where, if the 
drains were opened up, they would be found in a 
fearfully dangerons state. -RicHanp GRANTHAM. 
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PROGIUSSSIVIE EXAMINATION, 
By A. Warennouse, R.A., President 1888-91, 
Correspondant de ULnstitut de France. 

As I had the honour of presiding over the deli- 
berations of the Institute when the scheme of 
Progressive Examination was determined upon, 
und as | naturally took great interest in those 
deliberations, | trust I may be allowed to say a 
few more words on the subject. Now that three 
Progressive Mxaminations are practically taking 
the place of the single qualifying’? Exami- 
nation, it may be desirable to review the stages 
of the movement by which they were initiated. 

A Special Committee appointed by the Insti- 
tute im 1886 considered the subject of Archi- 
tectural Edueation. In the following year a 
Conference of Architects met at the rooms of the 
Institute. At the meeting on Edueation at that 
Conference certain resolutions * were passed and 
referred to the Special Committee to consider ; 
and to report upon the manner in which they 
could best be carried out. The Committee after 
much deliberation reportec to the Council in April 
1889, submitting a scheme for the three Exami- 
nations suggested by the Conference, and recom- 
inending that, should the scheme be approved by 
the Council; it should be laid before the Institute ; 
and if accepted by the General Body communi- 
cated to the Allied Societies, in order that the 
working details should be considered in conjunc- 
tion with the Councils of those Societies. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Cates, who, 
dealing exhaustively with the subject, read letters 
of encouragement andapproval trom alarge number 
of persons, including several men of eminence in 
the arts. Sir Arthur (then Mr.) Blomfield, who 
followed Mr. Cates, gave the scheme his hearty 
approval, suggesting that the report should be 
unanimously adopted without discussion of details, 
which he thought might be left to the Council to 
settle with a free hand. Mr. Tarver, since de- 


‘ See The R.IBA. Journal, Vol. II. N.S., p. 336, fo 
the resolutions referred to. 
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ceased, in a letter read at this meeting commended 
the scheme; and, in reply to its objectors (who 
alleged that architecture being an art it was im- 
possible to examine in it), contended that all true 
art was founded on reason and knowledge ; that 
the art of architecture was intimately connected 
with very palpable subjects for examination ; that 
keen observation and accurate knowledge were 
especially necessary in working out the modern 
style, which was slowly but surely taking the 
place of second-hand ancient architecture; that 
variation from precedent involved therein must 
be founded on reason; and that the powers of 
reason can be both tested and stimulated by ex- 
amination. There can, | think, be little hesita- 
tion in admitting the soundness of the late My. 
‘larver’s views, even on the part of those most 
keenly alive to the dangers incident on such 
examinations. Nearly the same idea has been 
expressed by Monsieur Trélat, who long ago urged 
that we had not to do with the teaching of architee- 
ture, but with the education of the architect, which 
must be so arranged as to enable the young archi- 
tect to meet the future requirements of his calling. 

The scheme for these three Progressive Kxamina- 
tions having been thus approved by the General 
Body, and loyally supported by many of the Allied 
provincial Societies, was committed to the Coun- 
cil to carry into effect. The latter were not long in 
publishing a curriculum, and in the KaLENDAR, 
just issued, these examinations are described thus :— 

The Progressive Examinations are intended to afford 
guidance to students of Architecture in their professional 
studies, and opportunities for testing at well-marked inter- 
vals the progress made in their education, thus establishing 
a minimum standard of knowledge to be attained by all 
who intend to enter the profession, and to serve as a basis 
for those further studies which are essential to the fuller 
development of architectural ability. 

The Preliminary Examination (first held in 
November 1889) is to test a youth’s acquaint- 
ance with such parts of a liberal education as are 
peculiarly essential to his future career. I again 
quote from the same source :— 

The Preliminary, qualifying for Probationer R.I.B.A.— 
The subjects comprised in this examination are those in 
which proficiency should be attained by the applicant 
before entering an architect’s office, and it is desirable that 
special attention be given to them before he leaves school. 

Clear and well-formed handwriting, correct spelling, 
grammar, and punctuation are indispensable. 

Powers of observation and of graphie description, facility 
of composition and lucidity in the expression of ideas, 
should be carefully cultivated, as being of the utmost 
value in the prosecution of further studies, and in the 
work of later years. 

Arithmetic, algebra. and plane geometry should be 
familiar to the candidate, and a knowledge of their appli- 
cation in the solution of simple problems in elementary 
mechanics and physics should be acquired. 

The geography of Europe and the history of England from 
the Norman Conquest to the end of the Tudor dynasty 
should be well studied, regard being had to the connection 
between the history of the country and its architecture. 

A good knowledge of French is essential, and of German 


or Italian very desirable, and a clear understanding of the 
Continental metrical system will also be useful. 

Geometrical drawing and the elements of perspective 
are indispensable subjects of study, and should receive 
particular attention ; while freehand drawing with rapidity 
and precision from the cast and the antique, and sketch- 
ing with accuracy, should be carefully cultivated. Rea- 
sonable proficiency in these subjects is of the first im- 
portance, 


About the time of passing this first examination 
(remitted in certain cases), the youth—now a 
‘* Probationer ’’-—-will enter some architect’s office 
as pupil, for insight into practical work, and will 
meanwhile have two or three years before him— 
and none too long a time—in which to prepare for 
the next or Intermediate Examination. If in this 
preparation he follow closely the programme of 
study published in the KaALENDAR he will naturally 
reach his goal by the most direct route. In the 
articles of pupilage sanctioned by the Institute a 
principal binds himself to allow his pupil such 
absence from oflice duties as shall be necessary to 
enable the pupil to attend lectures and classes of 
instruction, with the object of qualifying for the 
Intermediate and Final hxaminations. 

The Probationer to obtain admittance to the 
Intermediate Examination will have to produce 
his ‘ Testimonies of Study,” for the details of 
which I again quote below from the KaLenpan. 
There can be no doubt about their preparation 
involving systematic study and persistent applica- 
tion, nor can there be any doubt of their great 
practical utility ; or of the work they n. cessitate 
becoming a pleasure to the enthusiastic student ! 


The Intermediate, qualifying for Student RIB.A.— 
The first aim of the Probationer should be to acquire 
facility and accuracy in the geometrical and perspective 
drawing of architectural subjects, commencing with the 
Orders and the several periods of Mediwval Architecture, 
drawn out to a large scale and from figured dimensions. 

This course should be followed by careful study of the 
ornament appropriate to each style, the enrichments of 
the mouldings being drawn full size, and sketched and 
measured, as far as possible, from actual work, 

A good general knowledge of mouldings and details 
having been thus acquired, their practical application 
should be matured by the measurement of good examples 
of actual work, and by the making of fully figured and 
detailed drawings therefrom, with details full size. 

The course of study necessitates the continuous use of a 
note-book (large quarto), in which the important parts of 
the books under study should be written down in the Pro- 
bationer’s own words, and freely illustrated by careful 
sketches from all available sources (notes on one page, 
sketches on the opposite page); and the subjects, being 
systematically arranged, might be further illustrated by 
notes and sketches from other books and authorities. A 
sketch note-book— to be freely and continually used—must 
be the inseparable companion of the Probationer wherever 
he may go. 

The drawing of set subjects from memory is a most 
useful exercise, impressing on the mind the general pro- 
portions and harmony of the several parts of the details: 
the art of accurately sketching plans, elevations, sections, 
features, and details from memory should therefore be 
sedulously cultivated as proving of the greatest service, not 
only in the Examinations, but afterwards in actual practice. 
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The study of the subjects comprised in the Science 
Section should be follow: 
ledge of deti il ; 
possible, by actual measurement of work. 

Applied physics, mensuration, land surveying, and level- 
ling demand attention, with a view to the complete mastery 
of their elements and application; formule for calculating 
the strength of beams, columns, &c., should be worked out 
and the results compared with actual experience ; while 
particular care should be devoted to the study of plane 
geometry as applied to actual work, and to the acquisition 
of a thorough knowledge of the projection of solids and 
development of surfaces. 

The ‘Testimonies of Study must be carefully and clearly 


vit in a similar manuer, know- 


executed, with neat writing. ‘Th: written memoir must be 
prepared with care and neatness, and the illustrative 
sketches he well and accurately drawn, The admission 
of the Probistioner to the Intermediate Examination will 
depend on the satisfactory execution of these Testimonies ; 
careless o1 Hnpertect W m Ly iea to his exclusion. 


The “ Probationer,” if he successfully pass the In- 
termediate Examination, is then termed * Student,”’ 
and will at once turn his serious attention to pre- 
paration for the Final Examination, which will be 
first held in the Spring of 1895. It is framed on 
lines similar to the present ‘ Qualifying Exami- 
“nation,” and, like it, will enable the Student to 
beco.ne a candidate for Associateship of the Insti- 
tute. Ire this, probably two or three years after 
the Intermediate Mxamination, he will have con- 
cluded his term of pupilage ; possibly he will have 
gained further experience in other offices, and 
matured his knowledge by travel, which of course 
will be much more interesting and serviceable to 
him at this period than if he had taken it earlier in 
his studies, when less able to discriminate between 
good architecture and bad. 

As to the preparatory work, and the fresh tes- 
timonies of continued study required for the 
“Final,” T will again let the KALENDAR speak for 
itself, merely pointing out that in this examination 
the Student will be required to design a building 
or a part of a building and its details, at the Insti- 
tute, and thus show how far his previous teaching 
and studies have attained their practical aim. 

The Final, qualifying for emdidature as Associate 
RI.B.A. - The principle s of study recommended for the 
Intermediate apply equally to the Final Examination. 

Reading to be of permanent value should be supple- 
mented by the taking of copious notes, fully illustrated by 
careful sketches, and by the collection of information 
under various heads from different authorities. Combined 
with the study of the best accessible examples of old work, 
the habit of accurate sketching of architecture in plan, 
elevation, ornament, detail, and construction, especially 
from memory, should be assiduously cultivated, bringing 

ve, brain, and hand intocommon harmonious action. 

When a knowledge of detail has been thoroughly ac- 
quired, the Sfudent should take up the study of the general 
principles of design in both plan and elevation, and of the 
combination of parts to produce an effective and well-pro- 
portioned composition. 

He should also master the principles and practice of the 
preparation of contract and working drawings and specifi- 
cations, with the control of actual work, thus qualifying 
himself to deal with the ordinary and many of the diftieult 
problems which arise in the designing and carrying out of 


modern buildings, and should miss no opportunity of visit- 
ing buildings in the course of erection. 

As in the Intermediate, the admission of the Student to 
the Final Examination will depend on the sutticiency and 
excellence of the Testimonies of Study; poor composition, 
careless or imperfect execution leading to disqualification. 


The alliance of non-Metropolitan Societies with 
the Institute renders this large scheme of Pro- 
eressive Examination comparatively easy of reali- 
sation. Each of these Societies now forms a local 
centre influencing the surrounding district, and 
guiding the education of both Probationer ’’ and 
“ Student”’ by establishing and encouraging classes 
for mutual instruction and arousing emulation in 
successful effort. So far the result has been of 
the most encouraging character, showing life and 
high purpose in the Institute and enthusiastic 
diligence on the part of the rising generation. The 
following Table, giving the number of passes in 
the Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations, 
will attest this :— 


1801 1893 
Register of Students —- 17 41 73 
Register of Probationers 139 221 322 459 


One item in the “ Advice to Candidates ” I regard 
as of special value. They are therein recommended 
to draw much from memory. This may not be 
easy to a young man on first trial; but let him 
persevere. He may thus reproduce a sketch made 
of a building, or of part of a building, or (still 
more difficult) the building itself, without the 
intervention of a sketch on the spot. The memory 
drawing should afterwards, if possible, be compared 
with the original. This practice will immensely 
quicken his powers of observation, his knowledge 
of detail, his sense of proportion. 

Now, in conclusion, let us see how far this 
systematic study will carry the Student? Will it 
necessarily make an artist of him, capable of de- 
signing beautiful and appropriate, and therefore 
more or less original, architecture? Almost as 
well might we expect an examination in literature 
to convert the person passing it into a poet. 
Still the poet, if he is to give utterance to his 
“thoughts that breathe’’ in “ words that burn,” 
must have learnt by education to express himself 
appropriately. In like manner even the most 
gifted artist-architect coald not give easy and safe 
expression to his thoughts without some such 
course of study as our xaminations attempt to 
test; and which, continued throughout his profes- 
sional career, will give him an ever-increasing and 
well-grounded confidence in his ability to cope 
with the difficulties of his calling. 

If the Examinations cannot make original archi- 
tects of us, there are at least some qualities that 
go to the making of the successful artist, which 
we can cultivate concurrently with our preparation 
for the Institute Examinations. We can cultivate 
our sympathy with man and nature. The ideal 
architect will not fail to appreciate the peculiarities 
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of the site on which he is called upon to build. 
He will make his work grow so naturally oui of it 
as toseem and to be the inevitable building for the 
spot. He wil! put himself in the place of his 
employers and patrons: that the buildings he erects 
for them shall be exactly suited to their wants, 
habits, and tastes. He will not fail to be an en- 
thusiastic admirer of whatever is well done, either 
by the masters of the past or by those who are his 
contemporaries, though the latter may be harder. 
He will never rest satisfied with his work in 
design until he fails to find it capable of improve- 
ment in any particular. Lastly, and above all, he 
will avoid cliques. 

It is given to very few to do original work of a 
perfectly successful character, aud this was doubt- 
less as true formerly as it is now; but, by culti- 
vating whatever artistic perceptions we may be 
gifted with, we may most of us in time acquire 
some sense of refinement, just proportion, and 
harmony in our work, some abhorrence of fussi- 
ness and eccentricity, which, combined with what 
the Institute Examinations comprise, ought to 
greatly improve the ordinary architectural prac- 
tice of the next generation. A genius may oceca- 
sionally arise and make his way to distinction 
quite independently of Institute or other leading 
things; but he will be none the less efticient for 
some training in the grammar of his art; and I 
do not see that the Institute curriculum, confined, 
as at present, to subjects of a practical character, 
would be at all likely to clip the wings of his 
imagination or force his bent into any restricted 
groove.— A, WATERHOUSE. 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES, 
Paris and London. 

M. Zola has recently given his impressions of 
London, as he saw it for the first time, and with 
his good nature somewhat stimulated by the 
warmth of his reception in the British capital. 
It is the River that seized upon his fancy, and if 
he ever come over again, it is the Thames and 
those who work and travel upon its waters that 
he proposes to study. No doubt he will find there 
much to write about that will be new to the 
oldest inhabitant, though what James Howel said 
of the Thames in the seventeenth century may be 
new to many. “London,” he wrote in Lon(i- 
nopolis, 1657, “ sports herself upon the banks of 
‘‘a fresh stately river which brings into her 
* bosom all the spices of the Hast Indies, the 
“ treasure of the West, the gems of the South, 
“and the rich furs of the North.” Again, “ the 
‘‘ stately palaces that are built on both sides of 
“her banks so thick, which make divers foreign 
ambassadors affirm that the most glorious sight 
in the world (take water and land together) was 
“to come upon a high tide to Gravesend and 
“shoot the bridge to Westminster.” Then he 


thorght Paris would be loth to compare with 
London for sweetness of site or neatness of 
streets ; nor had she any verdure, whereas London 
had most delightful ticlds rownid about her of a 
deep green, not so fading as that of Vranee. 
Indeed, ‘“ London,” he says, *‘ hath far better 
** blood in her veins than Paris— 1 mean a greater 
“number of wholesome springs, conduits, aque- 
‘“* ducts, and sources of sweet waters.’ Howel 
further states that “the dirt and crott of Paris 
“may be smelt ten miles off, and leaves such a 
* tenacious oily stain that it is indelible, and can 
** never be washed off.” Evelyn, writing of France 
in 1649, under Louis XILY., said that he had seen 
Naples, Rome, Florence, Genou, and Venice, 
‘fall stately cities and full of princely fabrics,” 
and that Paris for streets and buildings ex- 
celled any city else in Europe. But ** The River 
“of Seine, which divides it, is nothing com- 
‘parable for sweetness and good condition to 
* the Royal River of Thames.” The great use 
made of the Seine, the huge vessels of burden, 
though not ships, it brought up to Paris, with 
their freight of ‘‘ commodities and necessary pro- 
** visions,’ was remarkable, and surprised him; 
and he continued—“ Paris wants nothing but 
‘clean streets and a redress of the multitude of 
coaches, laqueys and throngs of mankind: with 
“all which it is generally so pestered that it 
appears a miracle to me how so many backs are 
clothed and bellies maintained as you may be- 
“ hold in one day if you walk the streets.” ‘Then, 
comparing the two capitals, Evelyn said: * What 
“our City of London has not in houses and 
‘palaces she has in shops and taverns, which 
* render it so open by day and cheerful in the 
‘night that it appears to be a perpetual wake or 
“ wedding to the beholder; for so mad and lewd 
“a town as London) is nowhere to be found 
the whole world.”” Writing further, on the 
15th February 1652, in Paris, he de:cribes the 
incomparable air which fortifies the inhabitants, 
* so that very seldom has a plague or other epi- 
** demical contagion made here | Paris) that havee 
* and lamentable devastation which it so frequently 
doth in our putrefied climate and accidentally 
** suffocated city, contrary to that vulgar but most 
“false tradition which I find in every man’s 
‘mouth: that the pestilence is never cut of 
“ Paris.” Indeed, the advent of the Great Plague 
of London, a few years later, seeins to have jus- 
tified Evelyn’s critical observation. 
NOTES. 
The Egypt Fxploration Fund. 

With regard to the article under the above 
heading in the September number of he PB.A. 
Journal, permit me to make one correction, viz. 
that it was not my brother, Mr. Percy Newberry, 
but myself, who assisted M. Naville in his excava- 
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tions at the temple of Dér-el-Bahari, Thebes; 
also that Iam about to start for bgypt to continue 
my work there. The Archieological Survey, of 
which my brother has charge, is a branch of the 
Fund, but entirely distinct trom M. Naville’s work. 


Birds’ Wings as Thatch. | 
From Simpson, R.L 77.4.7 
According to the Irish Book of Lismore, there 
was in the days of old a celebrated beauty 
named Crede, and she built a palace on the banks 
of the Boyne. She evidently intended to “ live 
“up” to this palace, as a modern wsthetie would 
express her purpose, for she announced that no 
one could marry her but one whose soul was great 
enough to appreciate and comprehend its beauty ; 
and who at the same time could sing its praises 
in poetry. Many were those that tried, and failed ; 
but at last one aspirant succeeded —his name was 
Coel O Neumhain—and he sang of the palace: 
Its thatch in stripes of matchless order 
Of [birds’}) wings of brown and crimson red. 


Its portico is thatched 
With wings of birds both blue and yellow. 
The piece may have some poetic exaggeration in 
it, but this about the birds’ wings is apparently 
a matter of fact, and would not have been stated 
if such a material had not been used as described. 
Feathers are employed for making dresses in some 
parts of the world, but this is the first notice that 
has come under my observation of their being 
utilised for architectural purposes; and as such 
it is, I think, worthy of being made known. The 
feathers on a bird form in reality a most perfect 
kind of thatch, which no rain can penetrate, and 
there is no doubt but that birds’ wings would serve 
well for the purpose. The colours described by 
the poet may have been produced by means of dye. 


A Portrait of Palladio, 
From J. D. Cracr [H.A.] — 

On the 24th of last June, at the sale of the 
*Mildmay” collection of pictures, there was 
bought at Christie’s a fine painting described as 
the ‘ Portrait of Andrea Palladio, the architect, 
“when young,” by Palma Vecchio—size 29 inches 
by 245 inches. The picture presents a very young 
man with a fine oval face and thoughtful expres- 
sion ; almost full face, and life size. In the right 
hand he holds a pair of compasses extended for use. 
The portrait brought 180 guineas from a private 
buyer, who, I have since learnt, is Mr. W. F. Law- 
rence, M.P. It was in Lord Radstock’s collection, 
sold 1823; was again sold with the collection of 
M. Nieuwenhuys, 1833: and again, in 1873, from 
the Hon. M. Constable Maxwell's pictures. 


Mr. Balmanno Squire and Hansoms, 
From Winuram H. Warts [ 
The abnormal sunshine of eight consecutive 
months has been too much for a correspondent of 
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The Times, who aspires to crawl from Bayswater 
to the Bank in victorias as in Paris, to sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade of Hyde Park as in the 
Bois de Boulogne ; and who fancies that a London 
sun must always shine as it did this year from 
March to October. Most architects know that the 
hansom took its name from its designer, an archi- 
tect; and, according to Mr. Balmanno Squire, 
* Any one who looks at the plan and elevation of 
‘a hansom can perceive this. Its arrangement,” 
he says, “ for accommodating the tenants on the 
‘ eround floor, and the coachman in a sort of attic, 
‘built on the ‘back front’ of the roof, its trap- 
* door leading on to the roof, its permission of 
* ingress and egress by a front door, with a broad 
“doorstep in front of that door, its illumination 
** when closed by a ‘fanlight’ over the door, the 
‘*iron-girders which conneet the horse with the 
‘joists of the ground floor, all point to the archi- 
*tectural origin of the hansom.’’ And so his 
letter runs on, with references to the size of the 
cab-window and the old window-tax, the fenétre 
en guillotine for which this country has a passion ; 
and then “as Hansom was, so Hansom did,’’ be- 
cause being an architect he followed a hazardous 
profession, and designed a patent safety cab, which, 
it is now patent to everybody, is not safe. 

These and other like witticisms appeared on 
the 1st inst., as if they had all leapt, only the 
day before, with daring originality, from the brain 
of Balmanne. But let me add that full of ** points” 
as his letter was, he missed one, and one which 
constitutes an essential defect in the hansom : 
it is not built and never was intended for three 
persons, although constantly so used in defiance 
of police regulations. Why did he not dilate on 
the exquisite discomfort of the hansom when 
occupied by two ladies and himself, and disparage 
its dualities by a touching account of Daisy's start 
for her honeymoon, on @ bicycle made for two ? 

Mr. Squire would, moreover, “ float,’’ under 
the Companies Act, a few Paris victorias in the 
streets of London ; and no doubt, if he wait until 
the British capital enjoys eight consecutive months 
of uninterrupted rain, he will be able to do so. 
But the gondola of London, as Lord Beaconsfield 
called the hansom, is the cab for a community of 
five millions, on a thousand miles of streets, in 
a province of houses ; and, indeed, “ hansoms,”’ like 
British soldiers after a protracted campaign, will 
go anywhere and do anything. I remember the 
delight of two Parisian tourists when, on a visit 
to London in the sixties, they first enjoyed a drive 
in a hansom; and later on, in the eighties, when 
a well-known New-Yorker, who had lived in most 
of the European capitals, offered as an excuse 
for his perpetually recurring passages across the 
Atlantic, that he could not let twelve months pass 
without a drive ina London hansom. In fine, a 
German gentleman, whose horses and equipages 
are still famous, once said to me that there would 
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be little need for him to keep carriages in London 
while hansoms were so plentiful and comfortable, 
the drivers so civil and good. 


Appointment of District Surveyors. 
From Henry Lovecrove 

The statement in clause 2 (/) of the Conditions 
of Appointment of District Surveyors on page 
238 of the KaLenpar 1893-94, that they are 
required to keep their District office open from 
Monday to Friday between 9.30 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
and on Saturday from 9.80 till 2, and give 
personal attendance there daily from 9.30. till 
ll a.m., and (except Saturday) from 4 to 5 p.m., 
is inaccurate and misleading. This clause was 
amended before any surveyors were appointed by 
the County Council. District Surveyors now 
appointed or promoted agree to attend at their 
office for one hour daily, at a time to be approved 
by the Council. This arrangement, it is obvious, 
is a benefit to the public, and of advantage to the 
surveyor, as he gets callers at a fixed time ; and 
is able to devote the rest of the day to the inspec- 
tion of buildings. 


Architects’ and Clerk of Works’ Supervision. 


From Wm. Woopwarp 

The case of Lee v. Bateman is of interest as 
turning upon the question how far an architect 
can be held responsible for negligence in adopting 
the view of a clerk of works, appointed by the 
client, as regards alleged defects in a building. 

It will be seen from the report of the case (see 
page 28) that the client, Lord Bateman, was dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which work had been 
done in restoration after a fire at Shobdon Court ; 
but nothing specificaily wrong is reported, except 
with regard to certain beams in the kitchen offices. 
The clerk of works stated, in evidence, that the 
beams were not damaged by the fire, and that 
view was concurred in by the architects. Mr. 
Nicholson, however, a surveyor, said that the 
ends of the beams were decaying and rotten, but 
he was not prepared to say that the beams might 
not last fifty years—so that, apparently, there was 
little in this specific complaint of Lord Bateman. 
Mr. Justice Cave, however, while declaring that 
the architects were not responsible for the negli- 
gence of the clerk of works, went on to say that 
the question as to whether new beans were re- 
quired was one for the architect and not for the 
clerk of works. 

Now, in what particulars can a clerk of works 
be said to be guilty of negligence, when the archi- 
tect is not? Is not the clerk of works really the 
architect's representative on the job, and therefore 
cannot relieve the architect from any responsi- 
bility to his client as regards the use of defective 
materials or workmanship, any more than the 
architect could shelter himself behind the clerk 
of works for disappointing architectural design ? 


Even if the client does personally appoint the 
clerk of works, it is only as a clerk of works, 
and surely is not intended to relieve the architect 
any more than if a clerk of works had not been 
appointed at all. I veuture to differ from the 
declaration of the Judge that the architects were 
not responsible for the negligence of the clerk of 
works, presuming that negligence to be proved. 
If the clerk of works was employed in the usual 
way, and not armed by the client with any unusual 
power of interference with the duties of the 
architect, [ think that the architect is responsible 
for the proper completion of the work in every 
respect. The clerk of works is paid by the client, 
but only as an additional aid to secure good work, 
the architect not being able to devote the neces- 
sary time to be quite sure that he is getting what 
he is paying for. I have never heard of a case 
in which an architect has proclaimed the success 
of a building as due to the science, art, and skill 
of the clerk of works, and I should be surprised 
to hear that an architect had been successful in 
showing in a court of law that he was not re- 
sponsible for all defects in a building, whether or 
not a clerk of works had been employed. At all 
events it is a point which I should like to see 
argued in these columns of the JoURNAL. 
QUERIES. 

1. Helmingham Hall.—_The Institute has been 
asked to afford some information respecting the 
interior of Helmingham Hall, which is not very 
far south of Ipswich. The first volume of E.r- 
cursions in the County of Suffolk (80. Lond. 
1818) contains a short account of Helmingham 
and the Tollemache family, and a very good 
engraving of the exterior of Helmingham Hall. 
Plans, sections, and views of the interior are 
asked for, and a doubt is expressed as to the exist- 
ence of any such drawings. Students with ready 
pencils might do worse than attack this building, 
and meanwhile information respecting it will be 
most acceptable. 

2.—The R.I.B.A. Mot‘oes. A Probationer has 
perplexed an officer of the Institute with a request 
for the English, in an equal number of words, of 
* Usui civium, decori urbium.”’ The origin of 
this inscription is probably known to a few, though 
the First Address from the Chair, and the late 
Professor Donaldson's Paper, which followed, made 
no mention of the circumstance. The Latin 
words on the obverse of the Royal Gold Medal 
are similarly worthy of a short English equivalent. 
It was the late Prince Consort who, when the 
design for the Medal was submitted to him, sug- 
gested that an inscription should be introduced to 
show clearly that the Medal was The Queen's 
gift. Hence the words: “ Victoria Regina cud: 
*jussit.”” The labour required to transform these 
inscriptions into terse, expressive, and at the same 
time readable English, will not be misspent. 
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MINUTES. I. 

At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1893-94, held on Monday, 6th November 1893, at 8 p.m., 
Mr. J. Maevicar Anderson, l’resident, in the Chair, with 50 
Fellows (including 15 members of the Council), 41 Associates 
(including one member of the Council), 2 Hon. Associates, 
and several visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 19th 
June 1893 were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following candidates for membership, whose nomina- 
tion had been previously approved by tle Council, were 
recommended for admission :— As FELLOWS (F.R.L.B.A.), 
Charles France (Bradford), Thomas Jerram Bailey [4., 
William Henry Arber [1.); as ASSOCIATES (A.R.LB.A.Q), 
Charles Arthur Ford Whitcombe, John White (Glasgow), 
William Gregory Watkins (Lincoln), Henry Arthur Crouch 
(Brisbane), Rebert Shekleton Balfour, Arthur George 
Morrice, Reginald Arthur Rix, Frank Earle (Hull), Edward 
Skinner (Colombo), Cecil Stuart Roche, David William 
Kennedy, Erskine Seaton Cummings; as HON. ASSO- 
CIATE, John Oliver Surtees Elmore (Kapurthala, Punjab), 
Assoc.M. Inst.C.E.; and as HON. CORR. MEMBER, the 
Commendatore Rodolfo Lanciani (Rome). 

The following members, attending for the first time 
since their election, were formally admitted and signed the 
respective Registers of Fellows and Associates, namely :— 
Edward Mitchel Gibbs (President of the Shettield Society), 
Thomas Stevens, Fellows ; and Charles James Clark (Farn- 
ham, Surrey), John Wardle Donald (South Shields), Alfred 
Gladding, Edmund Dealtry Pickford, Associates. 

A recommendation from the Council to admit to alliance 
with the Institute, under the provisions of By-laws 77-81, 
the following two non-Metropolitan Societies, namely, 
The York Architectural Society (York) and The Cardiff, 
South Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society 
(Cardiff), having been read, and an explanation given by 
the President, it was 

Resoiven, that The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects do adinit to alliance therewith, under the pro- 
visions of Section XVII. of the By-laws (Nos. 77-81), 
the following Societies: ‘“ The York Architectural 
“Society”? and “The Cardiff, South Wales, and 
“ Monmouthshire Architects’ Society.” 

The Opening Address of the Session having been 
delivered by the President, the thanks of the Institute were 
recorded to him for his Address; and an acknowledyment 
of the compliment having been made, the Institute 
adjourned at 10 p.m. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
SHEFFIELD: OPENING MEETING. 

On the 5th ult., an Address was delivered by the President, 
Mr. E. M. Gibbs (F’.). to the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors, in which it was stated that the suecess of the 
Society was largely due to the services rendered so freely by 
the Past Presidents, the Treasurer, and the Hon. Secretary. 
One of the first steps taken by the Society was to enter into 
alliance with the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
benefits of which consisted not alone in the recognition of 
its standing in the country, and its consequent greater 
authority locally, but two of its Presidents had bren 
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honoured with seats on the Council of the Royal Institute, 
and the Society had been deputed to conduct an examina- 
tion of students in Sheftield, seven of whom had been 
registered as Probationers R.I.B.A. Two exhibitions of 
the Institute Prize Drawings had been held in the city, and 
the efforts made for education were also directly due to the 
influence of the Institute. In the proposed division of the 
country into provinces it was arranged that the Shettield 
Society was to be the centre of a province which included 
South Yorkshire, North Lincolnshire, and the whole of 
Derbyshire. For promoting and facilitating a knowledge 
of the various arts and sciences connected with the profes- 
sion and the education of its junior members, the Society 
had established lectures, classes, and a library. Lectures 
had been delivered by men eminent in the profession on 
subjects relating to the art of architecture, the design of 
plan, sanitary matters, construction and materials, drawing, 
professional practice, education, bills of quantities, valua- 
tion, and surveying. It had been suggested that members 
of the Society should undertake more of these lectures 
than they had hitherto done. ‘The Royal Institute having 
ceased to admit persons to its Associateship except by 
examination, the junior members had awoke to the neces- 
sity of preparing for such examination. Acting on the 
suggestion of Mr. Arthur Cates, Chairman of the Board of 
Examiners, that the educational establishments in Shef- 
field for architectural students should be utilised, a tabu- 
lated statement of the various suitable classes, hours, and 
fees was prepared and circulated, together with a list of 
books for reference in the local libraries. Classes had 
been established and placed under the guidance of Mr. 
J. R. Wigfull (4.) for measuring and drawing from ancient 
buildings and for the study of the history of architecture ; 
and a class of design had been initiated and directed by 
the President. ‘These classes had been fairly successful, 
and, as a result of their stimulating effect, several of 
the students had abandoned their positions in architects’ 
ottices, and were giving their whole time to education and 
preparation for examination -an example which it was 
hoped would be largely imitated, seeing that the artistic 
and technical education of an architect could not be 
accomplished haphazard, by the devotion to study of a few 
odd hours in the evening, when the mind was wearied 
with the day's work. It was urgently suggested that the 
Society should establish a studio and day classes, under 
the supervision of an architect qualified to undertake them, 
at such a salary as would enable him to devote sutticient 
time to the work, the Society to be reimbursed by fees from 
the students. Questions of practice had received consider- 
able attention from the Society, which had also suggested 
various modifications in new Building By-laws of the city, 
which had been acted upon to a large extent. As to pro- 
fessional charges, members of the Society had been recom- 
mended to follow the scale issued by the Royal Institute. 
The conditions and forms of building-contract had also 
received attention, especially as to the proposal of the 
Master-Builders’ Association to appoint an arbitrator other 
than the architect, which was considered by the Council 
unnecessary and undesirable. With regard to competi- 
tions, it was suggested that for the future the Society 
should seek to advise as to the conditions and as to the 
award being in accordance therewith. To fully appreciate 
what the Sc ciety had done for the profession and the public, 
the President said it was necessary to consider what the 
condition of things would have been had the Society never 
existed; it was only reasonable to assume that the work they 
had done would have been neglected— that what was every- 
body’s business would have been taken to be nobody's. 
GLASGOW: ANNUAL MEETING. 

On the 17th ult., the Annual Meeting of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects was held, and the President, Mr. W. 
Forrest Salmon “F.’, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
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reminded the Meeting that it was exactly a quarter of a 
century since the first annual report was read. They 
were doing a good and useful work, and there were 
many indications that the public were recognising 
their Society as one of the necessary institutions of 
the community. Their main efforts were to advance the 
great profession of architecture, and to stimulate each 
other in the direction of high culture and honourable 
conduct. On the question of competitions, their labours 
had been directed towards assisting those promoting them ; 
but they were satisfied that the best way to secure good 
buildings was to conserve the architect’s talents for the 
carrying out of buildings. A vast amount of invaluable 
time had been thrown away on useless competitive draw- 
ings; much useful and valuable work might have been 
even now in existence to do honour to the genius and skill 
of the poor unfortunate men whose bright talents had 
been wasted in various endeavours to please and attract 
those pitiless committees. When would they take their 
lessons? ‘Their efforts, however, together with those of 
other similar Societies throughout the country, were 
beginning to tell upon the public mind, and where compe- 
titions were determined upon professional referees were 
now almost invariably appointed to adjudicate upon the 
designs. It was even beginning to dawn upon the minds 
of the youngest architects that to gain public respect 
they must first respect themselves, and not compete unless 
the conditions of the competition were such as would en- 
sure fair play. Perhaps the most important work of the 
Institute during the past year had been the labour and 
time spent upon the new Building Regulations for the city. 
They were looking forward as architects with some hope 
that ere very long their great and rapidly-growing city 
would have a model Building Act. At one time it seemed 
as if the public authorities were afraid that the Glasgow 
Institute was opposed to the improvement of the laws 
regarding building. It was difficult to understand how 
such an impression could have been formed; but in what- 
ever way it was formed, it was altogether a mistake. Their 
interests all lay in the direction of the improvement and 
strict surveillance of buildings. There was no body of men 
so competent as theirs to advise with the authorities on the 
subject of Building Regulations. The Standing Committee 
on Public Architecture, which had recently been established, 
would prove, it was hoped, a useful institution. A very 
large amount of public money was spent annually on city 
improvements in which architecture held a prominent 
place, and this committee in the exercise of its functions 
might be able to give some assistance as opportunities 
arose. Such assistance would, no doubt, be appreciated 
by the growing artistic sense of the community. In cou- 
clusion, he referred to the assistance rendered by the 
Council of the Glasgow Institute in encouraging and pro- 
moting the education of students. 

In the course of his speech at the Dinner which 
followed the Meeting, Mr. Salmon remarked that the 
Glasgow Institute had passed through its infaney and youth 
without developing any symptoms of weakness, had safely 
reached the age of manhood, and was in a_ perfectly 
healthy condition. They ought to see, therefore, that they 
did such manly work as might be expected of them; and 
a study of their annual report would show that during the 
past year they had fulfilled their obligations in that 
respect. .. . They were working hand in hand with the 
Town Council in the education of youth in the Technical 
College and the School of Art, which, together with the 
University and the Church Colleges, were the most im- 
portant the city could boast of, and ought to command far 
greater attention from the civic authorities. Referring 
to the new Galleries of Art, their one great use would be, 
continued Mr. Salmon, to give students the finest art 
examples to study; and, in conjunction with that great and 
magnificent endeavour, their civic rulers ought to strive to 


the utmost to nourish the Art Schools in their midst. To 
encourage and maintain existing institutions might not be 
such an attractive programme as to inaugurate grand new 
institutions, but it was just as necessary. ... Glasgow was 
rapidly taking a position as a centre of applied art in the 
highest sense of the term. The great want was a more 
widespread demand for and appreciation of the many 
lovely products which their art-workers could supply. It 
would be acknowledged that the architects in Glasgow in 
recent years had shown that they could design buildings 
which, for originality and power of conception combined 
with grace and beauty, were not excelled by any modern 
buildings in all the length and breadth of the land. They 
must not, however, boast too much, for architecture was a 
far higher and nobler thing than most of them seemed to 
acknowledge. One of the greatest men of the age in a 
recent speech had observed: ‘* Why is it architecture has 
“been placed among the Fine Arts? It is because, 
although differing from painting and sculpture in its 
close relation to immediate utility, the results of that art 
“ are among the noblest and grandest things in the world.”’ 
Referring to Mr. Gladstone's strictures on the tendency to 
excess of ornamentation in modern architecture, Mr. 
Salmon went on to say that this criticism came from a 
layman, and when laymen were showing such an appre- 
ciation of the art in which they, as architects, laboured, it 
behoved them to bestir themselves and awake to a true 
and just realisation of the best thought of the age in 
which they were living and working, and strive after 
greater performances. ‘The architecture which would be 
worthy to live, and which would live, was that which the 
highest minds of the age appreciated because it gave ex- 
pression to their exalted ideas. ‘“ The art which is grand 
**and yet simple is that which presupposes the greatest 
“elevation both in artist and in public.’ The name of 
the author of this passage he could not give them, but 
they would recognise it as a statement sparkling with 
genuine truth. The buildings that inspired them, then, 
were for the most part those which were erected under 
the influence of lofty ideas which struggled to reach out 
and beyond men’s common experience and surroundings. 
Many of those buildings had been preserved to them, some 
in an almost perfect state, others broken into fragments; but 
every broken fragment was dear to the architect. If their 
buildings were to live, if any one of them were left to 
instruct the coming generations, it would be because of 
some grace which appealed to and was perceived by 
earnest and thoughtful minds. 


LEGAL. 
Building Line—Appellate Tribunal-— Bias, 


THE QUEEN U. THE MEMBERS OF THE APPELLATE TRIBUNAL. 


Prior to the passing of the London Council (General 
Powers) Act of 1890 the question as to the “ general line 
“of building’? had to be settled by the * superintending 
“ architect ’’ under the Metropolis Management Act 1855 ; 
but by the Act of 1890 any person deeming himself ag- 
grieved by the certificate of the superint2nding architect 
may, within fourteen days after notice of the certificate 
has been given or served, appeal to a tribunal to be con- 
stituted of one member to be appointed by the County 
Council; one member (not a member or officer of the 
County Council) to be appointed by the Council of the 
Royal Institute ; and one member (not a member or officer 
of the County Council) to be appointed by the Council of 
the Surveyors’ Institution ; and this tribunal has power to 
confirm or reverse or vary such certificate, the decision of 
the tribunal finally determining the general line of building. 
The present members of the appellate tribunal are Mr. 
Arthur Cates, who was appointed by the Council of the Royal 
Institute, and who is chairman of the tribunal; Dr. Long- 
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staff, appointed by the County Council, and who is chair- 
man of the Building Act Committee of that Council; and 
Mr. C.J. Shoppee, appointed by the Surveyors’ Institution. 

In the case of The Queenv. The Members of the Appellate 
Tribunal, an application was made to the.Queen’s Bench 
Division on the 26th ult. for a certiorari to set aside the 
decision of the tribunal as to the veneral line of building, 
on the ground that Dr. Longstatf, one of the members, was 
chairman of the Building Act Committee which had ordered 
the prosecution, and was therefore biassed. The following 
is taken from the report of the case which appeared in The 
Times of the 27th ult.: 

This was an application to get rid of a conviction for 
building beyond the general line of building, the conviction 
being founded on a decision of the appellate tribunal ap- 
pointed under the Act to settle what the * general line of 
“building ’’ is, and one of the members having concurred 
in a resolution to proceed against the builder. A Mr. Ellis 
had built sixteen houses at Charlton, and a question had 
arisen as to whether they were beyond the “ general line 
“of building.”’ Dr. Longstaff, a member of the London 
Council, was chairman of their ** Building Act Committee,” 
and also a member of the tribunal constituted by the Act 
to settle the ** general line of building.”’ In fact, Mr. Ellis, 
the building owner, had begun to build on a supposed 
consent to a certain line, and before the superintending 
architect had fixed the line. Then the Building Act 
Committee, of which Dr. Longstatf was chairman, had 
resolved that Mr. Ellis should be proceeded against for 
building beyond the line, and proceedings were taken. 
But before the magistrate it appeared that the architect 
had not fixed the line of building, and the proceed- 
ings were adjourned to enable him to do so, and he fixed 
it accordingly, and the magistrate convicted Mr. Ellis. 
He then appealed to the appellate tribunal, but also 
applied for a certiorari to set aside the conviction on the 
ground that the magistrate ought to have waited until the 
time for appeal had elapsed. The Court did not set aside 
the conviction, but referred it back to the magistrate, and 
in the meantime the appellate tribunal had settled the 
line a little in advance of the architect’s line, and so 
rather more favourable to the builder; but the magistrate 
made an order to pull down the buildings beyond the line 
of building as thus settled; whereupon Mr. Ellis, the 
building owner, applied for a certiorari as above stated. 

Mr. R. Cunningham Glen appeared in support of the 
application, and Mr. Daldy appeared against it and in sup- 
port of the order. After a long argument, the Court came 
to a conclusion in favour of the application —that is, that 
the decision of the appellate tribunal could not stand. 

Mr. Justice Charles, in giving judgment, said the question 
did not affect only Mr. Ellis, the applicant, but the general 
principles of the administration of justice. Dr. Longstaff, 
Chairman of the Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council, was also a member of the appellate tri- 
bunal as to the “ general building line.’ There was a 
resolution in November 1891 of the Building Act Com- 
mittee to proceed against Mr. Ellis as the building owner 
of the houses, Dr. Longstaff being the chairman, and 
proceedings were accordingly taken against Mr. Ellis. 
The magistrate had to ascertain what the “ general line of 
“ building’? was, and he adjourned the proceedings to 
ascertain it, and when he had ascertained it he made an 
order for demolition of the houses. There were appeals 
against that order, and also against the decision of the 
architect as to the ‘‘ general building line,’ and on the 
latter appeal Dr. Longstaff sat. Was it right that he 
should so sit? Surely not; for he was chairman of the 
body which directed the proceedings. That there was 
personal misconduct no one would suppose, but there was 
a general rule of Jaw against any one taking part in a 
judicial proceeding in which he had probably a bias. And 
though Dr. Longstaff had taken no great part in the reso- 
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lution, still he was chairman of the Committee; and 

though no doubt he had not been guilty of any conscious 

misconduct, there was a probability of bias,and therefore the 

decision was invalid,and the application must be acceded to. 
Mr. Justice Wright concurred. Rule absolute. 


Building Line - Demolition— Validity of Order. 
THE QUEEN U. 
This was an application on the part of Mr. Ellis, the 
building owner in the above case, against the police magis- 
trate for a mandamus to him to state a case to raise the 
question as to the validity of the order for demolition of 
certain of the houses. The question came before the Court 


KENNEDY, METROPOLITAN POLICE MAGISTRATE, 


immediately after the hearing of the case above reported. 
The Court pointed out that the question must depend 
upon what was the * general building line,’”? which must 
depend upon the decision of the appellate tribunal ; and 
that, after the decision just given, the matter had better be 
adjourned until the building line was legally determined. 


Supervision —Negligence. 
LEE U. BATEMAN. 

This was an action brought by Messrs. P. 8. Lee and 
W. J. Tapper against Lord Bateman, to recover £80, 3s. Yd. 
for work done and money expended as architects for the 
defendant in the renovation and restoration of the kitchen 
wing and other repairs to the mansion-house and walls at 
Shobdon Court, Herefordshire, which had been damaged 
and partly destroyed by the tire which occurred there in 
December 1888. ‘The defence was that the plaintiffs had 
not performed their duty properly, and Lord Bateman 
counterclaimed £150 damages. ‘The case was tried before 
Mr. Justice Cave and a jury on the 30th ult., it being 
contended for the plaintiffs that the work they had under- 
taken to do had been properly performed, and it was for 
the defendant to prove negligence and improper superin- 
tendence. It appeared from the evidence that the resto- 
ration was designed by Mr. Tapper, and the specification 
drawn up by Mr. Lee; that they acted in partnership in 
the matter, and the work was superintended by both. 
The builder was suggested by Lord Bateiwan, who also 
selected the clerk of the works. The work was begun in 
September 1889, and the final certificate given in December 
1390. Complaints were subsequently made by Lord Bateman 
that the work had been negligently performed. The beams 
of the kitchen were then examined by the plaintiff, Mr. 
Lee, and found defective; but in his opinion they had not 
been affected by the fire. The builder and the clerk of 
the works also stated in evidence that the beams were not 
damaged by the fire. Mr. Nicholson, a surveyor, said that 
the ends of the beams were decaying and rotten, and it 
would not be safe to allow them to remain more than five 
or ten years; but he was not prepared to say they might 
not last fifty years. Further evidence was given to show 
that it would cost £90 to restore the beams. 

In summing up, Mr. Justice Cave said that the plaintiffs 
seemed to be entitled to their commission on the money 
expended on the repairs. The real question was whether 
they were liable for negligence on the counterclaim in not 
seeing that certain beams in the kitchen were renewed. 
The clerk of the works was selected by Lord Bateman, 
and the architects were not responsible for his negligence. 
But the question as to whether new beams were required 
was a question for the architect, and not for the clerk of 
the works. The responsibility was on Mr. Lee, who in 
fact left it to the clerk of the works to decide, and did not 
go himself to look at the works. Mr. Lee adopted the 
view of the clerk of the works that new timbers were not 
necessary, and the question was whether this amounted to 
nevligence. That was the real point in dispute. 

The jury found for the plaintiffs, and his Lordship gave 
judgment for £50. 18s., with an order to take the money 
out of Comt which had been paid in. 
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